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THE BRISTOL IRON WORKS IN 
KING GEORGE COUNTY 





By G. MacLaren Brydon 





A recent examination of court records of King George and 
Richmond Counties has brought to light the existence of iron 
works not hitherto known to writers upon the subject of iron 
manufacture in Virginia. 

The first mention of the matter appears in the following 
Power of Attorney dated May 27, 1721, and recorded in the 
King George County Court on February 2, 1721-22 (see King 
George Court Order Book No. 1, p. 40. Recorded in Deed 
Book No. 1, p. 51). 

“To all to whom these presents shall come; we whose hands 
and seals are hereunto subscribed and set, being partners with 
others in a certain iron work intended to be set up in Vir- 
ginia, in America, according to our several and respective shares 
and interest therein send greeting: Know Ye that for the better 
setting up, perfecting and carrying on the said intended iron 
works we have —-——— and by these presents do 
constitute, authorize and appoint, and in our place and stead 
put John Tayloe and John Lomax! both of Virginia afore- 





1 John Lomax was born in Northumberlandshire, England, in 1675. 
Came to Jamestown about 1700, married June 1, 1703, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ralph Wormley of Rosegill. He lived at Port Tobago 
on the south side of the Rappahannock in Essex County (now Caro- 
line) and died September 25, 1729. 
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said, merchants, and Philip Elway of Sidney in the County of 
Gloucester, gentleman, other partners in the said intended 
work, and every or either of them, our true and lawful attor- 
neys and attorney jointly and severally —-——— to act in and 
about, order manage and carry on the said intended work in 
the best manner they can —-———— and to contract for, buy 
and purchase, any tract or tracts ————— of land, iron ore 
and wood in Virginia aforesaid as to them shall seem meet 
for the use and benefit of the said iron works and for the 
better managing and carrying on the same, etc., etc., etc. Signed 
by John King, Jeremy Innys, John Lewis, Samuel Jacob, Ly- 
onel Lyde, Walter King, John Templeman, and Samuel Dyke. 
It would seem that the above signers, or most of them lived 
in Bristol in England—hence the name Bristol Iron Works. 
No time was lost in undertaking operations as on July 10, 
1721, Richard Tutt, of the Parish of Sittenbourn? in the County 
of King George, signed a deed conveying to “John King Es- 
quire and Company, Merchants in Bristol, settlers of the iron 
work in the aforesaid Parish of Sittenbourn and county of 
King George”, a ninety-nine year lease dated 1670 of “that water 
grist mill commonly called and known by the name of Fox- 
hall’s Mill, with the land thereunto belonging, estimated at 





2Sittenbourn Parish was formed in 1664 from Farnham Parish 
and covered both sides of the Rappahannock River extending indefi- 
nitely westward. By 1720 St. Anne’s Parish in Essex County (formed 
in 1704), St. Mary’s in Caroline (formed before 1686) and Hanover 
Parish in King George (formed from St. Mary’s in 1713) had been 
erected out of its territory. Sittenbourn Parish was dissolved and 
—— Parish in Richmond County formed from its lower end 
in { 


King George County was established in 1721, being taken from Rich- 
mond County, and when first formed extended along the northern water- 
shed of the Rappahannock River indefinitely westward from the present 
Richmond County line. It included the upper half of Sittenbourn Parish 
and the whole of Hanover Parish. The dividing line between the two 
parishes was the creek then called Foxhall’s Mill Run, and later Bristol 
Mines Run. This creek is the present dividing line on the Rappahannock 
River between King George and Westmoreland Counties. 
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fifty acres, being on the north side of Rappahannock River 
about eight miles above Southen’s Ferry.”* 

On the same date John Underwood conveyed to John King 
and Company, Merchants of Bristol, the fee simple title to 
the above mentioned property, the purchasers thereby acquiring 
full ownership of the property. The conveyance was com- 
pleted by the delivery of turf and twig on October 21, 1721, 
and presented for record to the King George County Court 
by John Lomax on February 2, 1721-22. Both deeds are 
recorded in King George Deed Book No. 1, pp. 14-19. 

Further entries in the King George Court Order Book under 
the same date of February 2, 1721-22, show that workmen had 
been secured by the purchase of indentured servants and mining 
operations began. The record comprising three entries on page 
39 of the Order Book show that Thomas Steele, William Jayne, 
James Tingle, Thomas Ozban, Stephen Williams, Thomas 
Nicholas, James Legoes, Robert Carr, William Jones, Joshua 
Jess, James Powell and Matthew McMahorne, all described 
as “servants belonging to the Bristol Iron Mines”, were ar- 
rested and placed in jail charged with unlawful assembly and 
several other high crimes and misdemeanors. Being brought 
to trial before the Court, James Powell and Matthew Mc- 
Mahorne were sentenced to receive ten lashes apiece well laid 
on their bare backs and were placed under bond, Powell in 
the sum of twenty pounds sterling and McMahorne in the sum 
of one hundred pounds sterling for their future good be- 
havior. The others “upon their humble submission on their 
bare knees before the Court are ordered to be discharged, 
paying fees.” 





3This deed recites the fact that the land therein conveyed was 
owned in 1670 by Major Underwood and the grist mill was in ex- 
istence at that time. In that year Major Underwood gave a 99 year 
lease of the mill and fifty acres of land adjoining to John Foxhall 
of Pope’s Creek in the County of Westmoreland, at an annual rental 
of one ear of Indian corn on the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel 
if lawfully demanded. It would be interesting to know why so valu- 
able a property as a grist mill should be placed under a 99 year 
lease at merely nominal rental. 
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Records in the Richmond County Court at Warsaw‘ re- 
corded May 7, 1729, in Deed Book No. 8, pages 488-491, show 
the Bristol Iron Works to be still in existence. They consist 
of two instruments. The first, an indenture made October 1, 
1728, “between Lyonell Lyde, Esq., John King, Esq., John 
Lewis, Jeremy Innys, Thomas Longman, and William Donne, 
the Committee of the Bristol Company’s Iron Works erected 
on Rappahannock River in Virginia, and also James Lyde, 
Esq., John Lyde, Gent., Walter King, Samuel Jacob, Eliza- 
beth Lyde, widow, Samuel Dyke, John Templeman, Stephen 
Collier, Edward Cooper, Joseph Temple, and John Romsey, 
the rest of the partners of the aforesaid iron works of the one 
part, and John Tayloe of Virginia aforesaid, merchant of the 
other part,” recites that “whereas there is four-fortieths parts 
of the aforesaid iron works yet undisposed of” the said part- 
ners grant this four-fortieths part of the stock to the said 
John Tayloe “in consideration of divers and manifold good 
services both in purchasing of several lands and premises with 
wood and iron ore thereupon and otherwise done and per- 
formed, and in expectation of all and every other matter and 
thing to be from time to time and at all times after the exe- 
cution of these presents done and performed by the afore- 
said John Tayloe for the benefit and advantage of the afore- 
said company and their works, and of ten shillings of lawful 
British money—and also for the respect and esteem they and 
either of the said partners beareth toward the said John Tay- 
loe.”’ 

The second, is a power of attorney dated October 3, 1729, 
by which the above mentioned partners appointed John Tay- 
loe of Virginia “our friend and partner, to be our true and 
lawful attorney for us and in our names and to our use to do 
and perform all and every act and acts, thing and things in 
and about our iron furnace and works erected on Rappahan- 
nock River in Virginia aforesaid as he shall from time to 
time judge to be convenient for and tending to the benefit and 
advantage of the said partners and the vigorous carrying on of 





4The writer is indebted to Mr. E. Carter Delano of Warsaw for 
copies of records in the Richmond County Court. 
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” 


the aforesaid iron works.” Other records of this period are in 
existence, including purchases of ore land and other refer- 
ences to the Bristol Iron Works, but those cited above show 
conclusively that within the period from 1721-1729 the Bristol 
Iron Works were operating a mine and blast furnace on the 
Rappahannock River in King George County. 

The seat of operations was a grist mill called at that time 
“Foxhall’s Mill”. Entries in the King George Court Order 
Book have definitely proved the location of this property as 
follows: Court Orders, June 2, 1721 (page 3). Major Nich- 
olas Smith appointed to take the List of Tithables in Sitten- 
bourn Parish, Captain Joseph Strother to take the list from 
Foxhall’s Mill to Key’s Swamp and William Thornton from 
Key’s Swamp to the head of the county. On the same date 
districts for surveyors of the highways were appointed, from 
Perpetua Bridge to the lower end of the county, from Pet- 
petua Bridge to Foxhall’s Mill, from Foxhall’s Mill to Ginga- 
teag Bridge, from Gingateag Bridge to the upper side of Dogue 
Swamp, and so on up to the upper end of the county. The 
present U. S. Geological Survey Map shows the location and 
name of Keys (or Kays’) Run as the western branch of Dogue 
Run, and Gingateague Run appears on that map misspelled 
Guicatic Run. The local name of this stream is still Ginga- 
teague. Foxhall’s Mill was manifestly therefore to the east of 
Gingateague. February 2, 1721-22, page 40, gives the entry 
“A Power of Attorney from John King and Company, part- 
ners of the iron works at Foxhall’s Mill, to John Tayloe and 
others, proved in court, etc.” 

The name Foxhall’s Mill does not appear in later road or- 
ders. On May 5, 1727, Samuel Skinker was appointed to take 
the list of tithables from Keys’ Run downward to The Mines 
Mill. On May 3, 1734, Maximilian Robinson was appointed 
to take the list of tithables from the lower end of the county 
to Mines Run, Samuel Skinker to list them from Mines Run 
to Dogue Run. Later records frequently mention Bristol 
Mines Run. The creek still bears this name and has been the 
dividing line between King George and Westmoreland Counties 
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since the exchange of territory between these counties in 1778, 
Possibly the mention of “The Mines Mill” in 1727 and “The 
Mines Run” in 1734 may indicate that the iron works had 
ceased operation by that later date, leaving only a name to 
the Run, a ruined blast furnace, and piles of ashes and slag 
as its memorials. The fact that its existence has not hitherto 
been known to writers upon the iron industry in Virginia 
would indicate that its operations were of small magnitude and 
of brief duration. 

It is, however, noteworthy that John Tayloe, General Man- 
ager and owner of four-fortieths of the stock of the company, 
continued his interest in the manufacture of iron, and, per- 
haps because operation of the Bristol Iron Works had become 
unprofitable, established another furnace on Neabsco Creek in 
Prince William County. This later furnace was in operation 
by the close of the year 17385. Possibly a more intensive study 
than the present writer has been able to give to the King George 
County records of that period may bring to light still further 
facts about the Bristol Works. 

A recent visit to Bristol Mines Run proved most interesting 
in the discovery of the remains of one blast furnace and large 
piles of ashes and slag six or seven feet deep in places, cov- 
ered with vegetation. The north shore of the Rappahannock 
River at this point consists of cliffs reaching an elevation of 
more than one hundred feet above the river level. The Run 
has made for itself a veritable canyon extending back some- 
thing less than half a mile from the river, narrow, and with 
sides so steep as to give an element of danger to the descent. 
The cliffs show a stratum of diatomaceous earth (Fuller’s 
Earth), forty feet thick or more. During the World War the 
Diatom Company of America operated at this point and shipped 
quantities of diatomaceous earth. The ruins of the blast fur- 
nace and piles of ashes and slag are within this ravine. Speci- 
mens taken therefrom were later subjected to chemical exam- 
ination and proven by the analysis to be slag from a blast fur- 
nace. 





5 See Kathleen Bruce, “Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave 
Era,” pp. 16-18. 
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THE VIRGINIA SOCIETY OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI’S GIFT TO WASHINGTON COLLEGE 





By Major Epcar Erskine Hume, U. S. Army 
President of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of 
Virginia and Assistant Secretary General. 





To understand the circumstances surrounding the gift, a 
century and a quarter ago, of the entire fund of the Society of 
the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia to the institution now 
known as Washington and Lee University, it is necessary to 
consider briefly the history of both institutions, and, particu- 
larly, General Washington’s connection with each. 


SoOcIETY OF THE CINCINNATI 


It was Major-General Knox, Washington’s Chief of Artil- 
lery, who conceived the idea of forming a society to be com- 
posed of officers who had served their country through the 
years of the Revolution, for the purpose of keeping alive their 
friendships and transmitting their ideals to their posterity. It 
appears from an entry in Jefferson’s diary (March 16, 1788) 
that Knox in a conversation with Adams as early as 1776, 
expressed “a wish for some ribbon to wear in his hat or in his 
button-hole, to be transmitted to his descendants as a badge 
and proof that he had fought in defense of their liberties. He 
spoke in such precise terms as showed that he had revolved it 
in his mind before”. 

Proposals for the creation of “a society to be formed by 
the American officers and to be called the Cincinnati’, were 
drawn up in Knox’s handwriting and dated “Westpoint, 15 
April 1783”. These “proposals” having been communicated 
to the several regiments, they appointed an officer from each, 
who in conjunction with the general officers, met at the “Can- 
tonment of the American army on Hudson’s river”, on May 
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10, 1783, to consider them. This gathering was held in the 
“Temple”, the large structure officially known as the “Public 
Building”, which had been built as a place of worship and 
other gatherings of the soldiers. On the 13th, the committee 
which had been appointed to revise the “proposals” met in the 
Verplanck Mansion, General Steuben’s headquarters, at Fish- 
kill, and accepted the “Institution”, as it was called. 


The name of the Society was taken from that of the illus- 
trious Roman general, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus,* who at 
the call cf country left his farm and led the armies of Rome to 
victory, and when that victory had been achieved, returned 
again to his plough, refusing the honors proffered him by a 
grateful Senate—the ideal of Roman simplicity and a model to 
his countrymen. 


The Jnstitution of the Cincinnati begins with these words: 


It having pleased the Supreme Governor of the Universe, 
in the disposition of human affairs, to cause the separation of 
the colonies of North America from domination of Great 
Britain, and, after a bloody conflict of eight years, to establish 
them free, independent, and sovereign states, connected, by 
alliances founded on reciprocaal advantage, with some of the 
greatest princes and powers of the earth; 

To perpetuate, therefore, as well the remembrance of this 
vast event, as the mutual friendships which have been formed 
under the pressure of common danger, and, in many instances, 
cemented by the blood of the parties, the officers of the Amer- 
ican army do, hereby, in the most solemn manner, associate, 
constitute, and combine themselves into one society of friends, 
to endure as long as they shall endure, or any of their eldest 
male posterity, and, in failure thereof, the collateral branches 





* Major-General Arthur St. Clair, President of the Society of the 
Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, was governor of the Northwest Territory. 
Here a large number of members of the Cincinnati took up lands granted 
them for Revolutionary service. Virginia having ceded this vast domain 
to the nation, and Connecticut having relinquished her claims to the ter- 
ritory, Continental officers of the Revolution to the number of 288 signed 
a petition to Congress, dated June 16, 1783, praying that lands be granted 
them in that quarter. Col. Timothy Pickering, Continental Quartermaster 
General, “considered this a new plan in contemplation no less than the 
forming of a new State west of the Ohio”. General St. Clair changed 
the name of the chief town, Losantiville, to Cincinnati, in honor of the 
Society. This is the origin of the name of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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who may be judged worthy of becoming its supporters and 
members. 

The following extract from the Institution clearly shows the 
objects of the Cincinnati, and is read at every meeting: 

The following principles shall be immutable, and form the 
basis of the Society of the Cincinnati :— 


An incessant attention to preserve inviolate those exalted 
rights and liberties of human nature for which they have 
fought and bled, and without which the high rank of a rational 
being is a curse instead of a blessing. 


An unalterable determination to promote and cherish, be- 
tween the respective states, that union and national honor so 
essentially necessary to their happiness and the future dignity 
of the American empire. 

To render permanent the cordial affection subsisting among 
the officers: This spirit will dictate brotherly kindness in all 
things, and particularly extend to the most substantial acts of 
beneficence, according to the ability of the society, towards 
those officers and their families who unfortunately may be 
under the necessity of receiving it. 

The Society of the Cincinnati thus came into being without 
reference to political questions, four years before the meeting 
of the Convention to frame the Constitution of the United 
States, and before political parties existed. At the meeting on 
May 13th it was unanimously resolved to ask General Wash- 
ington to become the President General and a committee con- 
sisting of Generals Heath, Steuben and Knox, was appointed 
formally to notify General Washington of his election. The 
Commander-in-Chief, who in his own conduct had so strikingly 
resembled Cincinnatus of old, immediately accepted the honor. 

It was further voted to recognize as members, the officers of 
the French Navy and Army who had served in America, giving 
them the right to organize a branch of the Society in France. 
All officers were required, upon signing its rolls, to contribute 
one month’s pay to maintain the society and aid members in 
need. To be eligible for membership, one must have served 
for three years in the Continental Army or to have been in 
service to the end of the war. Later the officers of the Navy 
were also admitted. 
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At the May 13th meeting the design for the Society’s insig- 
nia was approved, and on June 19th the meeting charged Major 
Pierre L’Enfant, the distinguished French engineer who later 
planned the city of Washington near which he sleeps at Arling- 
ton, with the duty of having them made in Paris. The badge 
consists of a bald eagle, “a bird peculiar to the American con- 
tinent”. Grasped in the eagle’s talons are golden olive branches 
and above its head an olive wreath by which it is suspended 
from a ribbon of sky blue and white, “descriptive of the union 
of France with America”. On the breast of the eagle is a 
medallion with “the figure of Cincinnatus being presented with 
a sword by three Senators, and in the background his wife 
standing at the door of their cottage, near it a plough and 
other instruments of husbandry”. Round the whole the legend: 
Omnia Reliquit Servare Rempublicam (He left all to serve the 
Republic). On the reverse “a sun rising; a city with open 
gates, and vessels entering the port; Fame crowning Cincin- 
natus with a wreath inscribed Virtutis Premium, and below, 
hands joined, supporting a heart with the motto: Esto Per- 
petua, and round the whole Societas Cincinnatorum Instituta 
A. D. 1783.” 

Washington ordered not only one of the Eagles for himself 
but six others which he presented to his principal military 
Aides-de-Camp. 

On February 24, 1784, the officers of the French Navy who 
had been admitted to the Order of the Cincinnati, as it was 
always known in France, presented General Washington, 
through His Excellency the Count d’Estaing, the ranking Naval 
officer, with the Eagle of the Cincinnati richly set in diamonds. 

Washington wore this Eagle at official gatherings of the Cin- 
cinnati, and after his death it was transmitted by his heirs to 
Major General Alexander Hamilton, his successor as President 
General, and after Hamilton’s untimely death, it was delivered 
to the third President General, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
and since that time has been held by the Society “as appurte- 
nant to the office of President General,” and has been worn 
by each of the other nine men who have occupied that high 
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office. It is not too much to say that this Eagle is the most 
valuable relic of Washington in existence. In the inventory 
of Mount Vernon made after Washington’s death, there are 
mentioned “three gold Cincinnati Eagles” valued at $30, and 
“one diamond Eagle” valued at $387. 

It was the plan of the Cincinnati that officers of the conti- 
nental Line returning to their homes would found branches in 
each of the States. Accordingly we find the first entry in the 
records of the Virginia Society : 


Fredericksburg, Monday, October 6th, 1783. 


Agreeably to the order of Brigadier General Muhlenberg, a 
number of officers of the Virginia Line on continental estab- 
lishment assembled at the Town House, for the purpose of 
taking into their consideration, the principles upon which the 
society of the Cincinnati is founded; and after electing Briga- 
dier General Weedon their president, the Meeting not being 
so full as was expected, a Member moved to adjourn, where- 
upon, the Board adjourned till to-morrow morning 6 o’clock. 

The Society held all of its early meetings in Fredericksburg 
in the Town House, dining afterwards in the Rising Sun Tav- 
ern, which had been built in 1760 by General Washington’s 
brother Charles, and was later conducted by General Weedon 
himself, who, as postmaster, had his office in this old building. 
The first meeting held in Richmond was on November 16, 
1788, permission being given for the members to use the Hall 
of Delegates of the Capitol. This room has many Cincinnati 
connections, for here in 1807 a member of the New York 
Cincinnati, Aaron Burr, Vice-President of the United States, 
was tried and acquitted of treason. Here Robert E. Lee, son 
of an original member of the Virginia Cincinnati, accepted com- 
mand of Virginia’s armed forces on April 23, 1861. Here on 
October 20, 1931, following the Yorktown Sesquicentennial, 
the Society conferred honorary memberships on M. Claudel, 
the French Ambassador, and Marshal Pétain, Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Army in the World War—a man who like 
Washington himself had commanded Americans and French- 
men allied in the cause of liberty. 
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There were about two thousand original members of the 
Cincinnati, there being today about thirteen hundred. Vir- 
ginia had over three hundred original members, being second 
in size only to Massachusetts which had 340. 

Among the great leaders of our Revolution who were mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati, there may be mentioned, besides Wash- 
ington himself, Hamilton, Lafayette, Knox, Greene, Steuben, 
Benjamin Lincoln, the two Pinckneys, John Paul Jones, Mc- 
Dougall, Putnam, Schuyler, Gates, President Monroe, Moul- 
trie, Kosciuszko, Anthony Wayne, Sullivan, Muhlenberg, Wee- 
don, “Light Horse Harry” Lee, and St. Clair. President 
Pierce was an hereditary member. 


The French members included, as Baron de Contenson says, 
“the very élite of the French nobility,” and a few words as to 
them may not be amiss. Among them were: Marshal of France 
the Count de Rochambeau, Commander of the French Auxiliary 
Army in America; Admiral the Count de Grasse, Naval Com- 
mander without whom there would have been no victory at 
Yorktown; Lieutenant General the Count d’Estaing, Com- 
mander of the French Cooperating Army in America, first 
President of the French Cincinnati, who perished on the guil- 
lotine; General the Count d’Aboville, commandant of artillery 
in the French Expeditionary Force, who died in the Restora- 
tion; Count d’Autichamp, father of one of the principal chiefs 
of the Vendée; Vice-Admiral Count de Bougainville, the cele- 
brated navigator; Prince Victor de Broglie, Deputy of Alsace 
to the States General, who perished on the guillotine; the Duke 
de Castres, son of the Minister of Marine; Berthier, one of 
Napoleon’s generals, and the future Prince de Wagram; the 
Marquis de Chastellux, one of the celebrated philosophers of 
the eighteenth century and one of the “Immortals” of the 
French Academy; the Marquis du Chatelet who during the 
French Revolution poisoned himself in prison as did also his 
friend Condorcet ; the Count de Custine, general in Chief during 
the French Revolution, who perished on the guillotine; the 
Duke de Damas; five members of the great Irish family of 
Dillon; General Aubert du Bayer, later Ambassador; the 
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Count de Fersen of Sweden, who made such heroic efforts to 
rescue Marie Antoinette; the navigator Fleuriot de Langle; the 
Duke de Lauzun, later the Duke de Biron, General in Chief 
of the Armies of the Republic; the three brothers de Lameth; 
Colonel the Viscount de Mirabeau, brother of the arch enemy 
of the Cincinnati; Admiral the Count de Kersaint, Deputy to 
the Convention, who perished on the guillotine; the Duke de 
Montmorency, the future Academician and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the Restoration; the Marquis de la Tour du Pin, 
Prefect of the Empire; Captain the Viscount des Cars who 
was killed at the battle of Les Saintes; the Marquis de Mac- 
Mahon; Lieutenant-General the Baron de Montesquieu, grand- 
son of one of France’s greatest thinkers; the great La Motte- 
Picquet ; the Viscount de Noailles, brother-in-law of Lafayette 
and Deputy to the Assembly and later hero of a famous naval 
engagement ; the Count de Ségur, later Ambassador and Grand 
Master of Ceremonies of Napoleon; the Bailli de Suffren, one 
of the greatest sailors of the eighteenth century; the Marquis 
and the Count de Saint-Simon; Colonel the Marquis de Pange, 
who fell in the Vendée; General the Count de Talleyrand- 
Périgord; Lieutenant General the Marquis de Bouillé, Gover- 
nor of the Antilles; the Count de Vioménil, Marshal of France 
under the Restoration, and many more. One of the first 
hereditary members admitted was the son of Major General 
the Baron de Kalb who had been mortally wounded at the bat- 
tle of Camden in 1780. 

The Institution provided for the admission of a limited num- 
ber of honorary members, men whose services and ideals were 
similar to those of the Cincinnati. Under this provision some 
of the most noted men of this and other countries have been 
elected to honorary membership, including: Franklin, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Paca, Perry, Bainbridge, Winfield Scott, Decatur, 
Zachary Taylor,* Webster, Grant, Sherman, Farragut, Cleve- 








* Had not the Virginia society of the Cincinnati been dormant, Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor would probably have been an hereditary instead of 
an honorary member, as he was the son of Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
Taylor, of the Second Virginia Regiment, Continental Line, an original 
member of the Cincinnati. 
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land, Dewey, Jusserand, Schofield, Benjamin Harrison, McKin- 
ley, President Loubet of France, Chaffee, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, Woodrow Wilson, His. Majesty Albert King of the 
Belgians, Foch, Joffre, Pétain, Newton Baker, Leonard Wood, 
Pershing, and March. The most recent addition to this illus- 
trious roll is the name of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the fifteenth President of the United States to wear the Eagle. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


Augusta Academy, as it was first called, originated in a 
grammar-school begun in 1749 by Robert Alexander, a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dublin. Founded in the Valley of 
Virginia, the school was conducted for the benefit of the hardy 
Scottish settlers, those who had removed to the colony from 
the North of Ireland, and who in America are often called 
“Scotch-Irish”. These simple folk, with all the spirit of the 
Covenanters of an earlier day, were small farmers and resem- 
bled but little the Cavaliers of the plantations of the lower 
James. John Brown (Princeton 1749) had entered the Valley 
as a Presbyterian minister and school-teacher. He may be 
called the father of Augusta Academy. His views on educa- 
tion were thus expressed in a letter to a friend: “A private 
school and the College of New Jersey will pollish (sic) a 
young man and fit him for usefulness better than any seminary 
that we can expect in Virginia”. Unlike the usual eighteenth 
century school with doors closed to all except youths of for- 
tune and station, the Academy was a free school. Managed 
by Presbyterian clergymen, it was under the care of the Presby- 
tery of Hanover. 


When the news of the beginnings of the American Revolu- 
tion reached Virginia, the village in which the Academy was 
located was named Lexington, in honor of the Lexington of 
the North, and the name of the Academy was changed to Lib- 
erty Hall. The guiding hand of the Academy at this period 
was the Rev. William Graham (Princeton 1773) who in 1782 
secured a charter from the Legislature of Virginia which took 
control from the Presbytery of Hanover and placed it in a 
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self-perpetuating board, thus making the school legally non- 
sectarian. 

It was during the administration of William Graham that the 
institution received the substantial gift from General Washing- 
ton which led to its becoming financially independent. Wash- 
ington’s gift consisted of one hundred shares of the James 
River Company, valued at $20,000. 


THE JAMES RIVER SHARES 


The James River Company was chartered in 1785 for the 
purpose of “clearing and extending the navigation of the James 
river from tidewater upwards to the highest point practicable 
on the main branch thereof”. The capital stock was fixed at 
500 shares, with a par value of $200 each, 100 shares or a fifth 
of the total being reserved for State subscription. It was de- 
signed to remove obstructions from the course of the river 
and to construct canals with locks. This was a partial realiza- 
tion of Washington’s idea, and the legislature in gratitude, and 
also no doubt realizing that his connection would popularize 
the venture, decided to present him with some of the stock. The 
State Treasurer was directed to subscribe for one hundred 
shares to be “vested in George Washington, esq., his heirs and 
assigns forever . . .”. These shares, worth $20,000 at par, 
were accordingly subscribed for Washington, along with fifty 
shares in the Potomac Company, provided for in the same act. 


The offer was embarrassing to General Washington. He 
was already one of the wealthiest men in the United States and 
was also opposed to gratuities. In his reply to Governor Har- 
rison, when informed of the gift, he said that no circumstances 
more embarrassing had arisen since he “left the walks of pub- 
lic life”; that he would be hurt if his refusal “should be con- 
strued into disrespect or the smallest slight upon the generous 
intention of the country, or it should be thought that an osten- 
tatious display of . . . public virtue was the source of his 
refusal”. He had “in all this navigation business, acted upon 
the clearest conviction of the political importance of the meas- 
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ure”, and desired only the advantage which would come by 
cementing the East and the West. He asked: “How would this 
matter be viewed . . . when it comes to be related, that 
George Washington had received twenty thousand dollars and 
five thousand pounds stirling of the public money as an interest 
therein? Would not this . . . deprive me of the princi- 
pal thing which is laudable in my conduct? Would it not in 
some respects be considered in the light of a pension?” On 
the other hand he feared that an outright refusal would tend 
to weaken confidence in the venture. 


Washington’s position was well understood by his friends. 
In a letter written from Orange, April 27, 1785, Madison wrote 
to Jefferson: 


I have not heard with certainty whether Genl Washington 
will accept or decline the shares voted him by the Assembly 
in the Companies for opening our rivers. If he does not chuse 
to take to himself any benefit from the donation, he has I think 
a fine opportunity at once of testifying his disinterested pur- 
poses, of shewing his respect for the Assembly, and of render- 
ing a service to his Country. He may accept the gift as far 
as to apply it to the scheme of opening the rivers & may then 
appropriate the revenue which it is hereafter to produce to some 
patriotic establishment. I lately dropped a hint of this sort to 
one of his friends & was told that such an idea had been sug- 
gested to him. The private subscriptions for Potowmac I 
head amount to £10,000 Sterling. I cannot discover that those 
for James River deserve mention, or that the undertaking is 
pushed with any spirit . . . (Writings of James Madison 
II, 136). 

In his letter to Governor Patrick Henry declining the gift, 
Washington wrote that when he had accepted command of the 
Continental Army he had resolved to refuse “every pecuniary 
recompense”, and did not now feel at liberty to depart from 
his resolution. He intimated, however, that he would accept 
the shares on condition that the Legislature permit him to hold 
them in trust for some public purpose. On September 26, 
1785, he had written to Jefferson that his inclination was to 
apply the shares “to the establishment of two charity schools, 
one on each river, for the education and support of poor chil- 
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dren”, especially descendants of those who had fallen in de- 
fense of their country. The Legislature accepted the sug- 
gestion and the shares of the James River Company, also the 
Potomac Company shares, remained in Washington’s possession 
until toward the close of his Presidency. 


When Washington began to consider making his will, he 
studied the public purpose to which he should devote the shares 
in the two river companies. He decided that the Potomac 
shares should be used to endow a national university, since 
they originated in a joint enterprise of Maryland and Virginia. 
In a letter to Governor Brooke of Virginia he said: 

Presuming it to be more agreeable to the General Assembly 
of Virginia that the shares of the James River Company should 
be reserved for a similar object in some part of that State, I 
intend to allot them for a seminary to be erected at such place 
as they shall deem most proper. I am disposed to believe, that 
a seminary of learning upon an enlarged plan, but yet not com- 
ing up to the full idea of a university is an institution to be 
preferred. 

He concluded by requesting the Legislature to “appropriate 
the James River shares to the place which they prefer”. 


So great was the spirit of rivalry among the various parts of 
the State that the Legislature referred the matter back to Wash- 
ington, requesting him “to appropriate the aforesaid shares in 
the James River Company to a seminary at such place in the 
upper country as he may deem most convenient to a majority 


of the inhabitants thereof”. Governor Henry Lee advised 
Washington to be in no hurry about the matter, but considered 
that “the college . . . ought to be placed at Staunton; 


there or Lexington certainly”. Thus did “Light Horse Harry”, 
a member of the Virginia Cincinnati, strengthen “that mystical 
alliance” as Prof. Helderman so happily calls it, between Wash- 
ington and Lee, the alliance to culminate under the leadership 


9.99 


of “Light Horse Harry’s” mighty son. 

No less than seven places in the “upper country” were sug- 
gested: New London, Fincastle (advocated by Col. Breckin- 
ridge), Lynchburg (Judge Lynch offered 420 acres of land 
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and a subscription of several thousand dollars was raised), 
Hampden-Sydney (the college there was the only one on the 
south side of the James and below the mountains which was 
incorporated), Staunton, and Lexington. But, as Governor 
Lee had suggested, the choice was mainly between Staunton 
and Lexington. 


The active William Graham of Liberty Hall Academy and 
his board petitioned Washington in favor of that institution, 
and so eloquently urged its claim that Washington wrote to 
Governor Brooke: “I have, upon the fullest consideration of 
all circumstances, destined those shares to the use of Liberty 
Hall Academy in Rockbridge county”. 

To the Academy Washington wrote from Mount Vernon on 
June 17, 1798: 

: To promote literature in this rising empire and to 
encourage the arts have ever been amongst the warmest wishes 
of my heart, and if the donation which the generosity of the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Virginia has enabled me 
to bestow on Liberty Hall—now by your politeness called 
Washington Academy—is likely to prove a means to accom- 
plish these ends, it will contribute to the gratification of my 
desires. 

As the letter indicates, the name of the “seminary of learn- 
ing” had been changed with Washington’s permission to Wash- 
ington College, but the Legislature in 1797 had changed the 
name to Washington Academy. In 1812 they again author- 
ized the name Washington College. Washington confirmed 
the gift in his will in the following paragraph: 

‘ Item—Two hundred shares which I held in the 
James River Company I have given and now confirm in per- 
petuity to and for the use and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy 
in the County of Rockbridge, in the commonwealth of Virga. 


The close of the eighteen century found Washington Acad- 
emy in debt, and all efforts to obtain a permanent loan failed. 
The James River fund was unproductive. It was only in 1802 
that the first dividend of 3 per cent, or $600, was received 
from this stock. The same amount was received in 1803, but 
no more until about 1811 or 1812. A fire had destroyed the 
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old stone Academy on December 24, 1802, or early in January, 
1803—accounts do not agree as to the exact date, but only “a 
few books and some philosophical instruments’ were saved. 
The panic of 1819 interrupted the prosperity of the James 
River Company, and in 1823 the State took over the operation 
of the company, guaranteeing the payment of the dividends. 
It was only in 1928 that the certificate of indebtedness was re- 
tired by a cash payment from the State of Virginia to Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Thus we have the background of the gift of the fund of the 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia. While the 
example set the Cincinnati by Washington, their President 
General, was the chief influence, there were other factors. The 
members were rapidly becoming scattered and they had voted 
that the Society should not admit hereditary members. Many 
members had gone to the District of Kentucky, which in 1792 
had been created a separate state. Others had removed even 
farther to the West, where the grants of land for military 
service in the Revolution were being taken up. The Virginia 
Cincinnati, realizing the great size of the Old Dominion, had 
early contemplated the division of the State Society into three 
District Societies, as may be seen in the Minutes of the meeting 
of October 9, 1783. 


(To be continued ) 
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“PURTAN” 
THE SITE OF WEROWOCOMICO 


By ArTHuR GRAY 


Twelve miles below West Point, on the Gloucester side of 
the York River, there is a bay that has been called successively, 
during three hundred years or more, “Poétan”, “Porton”, “Pur- 
ton” and “Purtan”. 

On the highland overlooking the bay where the home shown 
in the accompanying illustration now stands, was located Pow- 
hatan’s village to which Capt. John Smith was carried prisoner, 
and in which he almost lost his life. He tells us that the In- 
dians were about to beat out his brains, but that he was rescued 
by the interposition of Pocahontas, the daughter of the chief. 

The village was called “Werowocomico”, meaning “the resi- 
dence of the chief”. Powhatan was Emperor of the Federation 
of Indian tribes that covered most of what is now Virginia. 
His official residence seems to have been at the Falls of the 
James, but his favorite abiding place was this village on Purtan 
Bay. It is represented on an early map as a circle of houses 
probably surrounding the dwelling of the Emperor in the centre. 

It is probable that these houses in the permanent villages 
were of a better class than the temporary wigwams that we 
usually associate with the Indians. 

There has been much discussion in recent years, as to the 
location of the site of Werowocomico. At least four places 
along the Gloucester side of the York River have been identified 
as the spot where Powhatan had his residence. These are 
“Timberneck”, “Rosewell”, “Shelly” and “Purtan”. It may 
be well to discuss here the evidence for the different locations. 


I. Timberneck—Capt. John Smith said? that Werowocom- 
ico was twenty-five miles below the fork of the Pamunky and 
Mattapony Rivers. This would put it at Timberneck. 





1 Smith’s “History of Virginia”, Vol. I, p. 117. 
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The old chimney at Timberneck has been thought by some 
to be Powhatan’s chimney that was built by some Dutchmen 
for the Indian chief. The historian Charles Campbell? in 
1840 put Werowocomico at Timberneck for the above men- 
tioned reasons. 


II. Rosewell—On account of the “Two great stones” (on 
which John Smith said he was laid out to be sacrificed) that 
may be seen there now, some have thought Rosewell (the home 
of the Pages) was the site of Werowocomico—and that Smith 
came near losing his life on these very stones. McDonald, the 
Virginia historian,* holds this view. 


III. Shelly—This place was originally named “Shelly” be- 
cause of a large bank of shells that may be seen there. These 
are supposed to have been left by the Indians and this is the 
principal reason for thinking that this place is the site of 
Werowocomico. Howe‘ located the village at Shelly. 

Bishop Meade® had a somewhat original point of view. He 
thought that Powhatan’s actual residence was at Shelly, but 
that the old chimney at Timberneck, which is only a mile or 
so distant, is the one that was built for Powhatan. The Bishop 
supposed that the Chief wanted this chimney to be near but 
not at his village. 


IV. Purtan—In the same sentence, in which Capt. John 
Smith® places Werowocomico twenty-five miles below the fork 
of the Rivers, he says that it was ten or twelve miles above 
Kiskiack. That would put it at Purtan Bay. (Kiskiack was 
three or four miles above Yorktown). Smith’s mileage is all 
wrong in one case or the other. He makes out as good a case 
for Purtan as for Timberneck. 





2 Campbell’s “History of Virginia”, pp. 48 and 68. 

8 “Life in Old Virginia”, by James J. McDonald, p. 72. 

* Howe’s “Virginia Historical Collections”, pp. 114 ff. 

5 Bishop Meade’s “Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia”, 
Vol. I, pp. 336 and 350. 

6 Smith’s “History of Virginia”, Vol. I, p. 117. 
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Alexander Brown’ shows that Tindall’s chart of 1608 located 
Werowocomico on “Poetan” Bay. Under various spellings, 
“Porton”, Purton”, “Purtan”, all of which are evidently cor- 
ruptions of “Powhatan”, this bay has continued to the present 
time. It is now known as “Purtan Bay”. 


Strachey,* the early Virginia historian, contemporary with 
Smith, agrees with him in placing Werowocomico ten or twelve 
miles above Kiskiack. 


John Smith’s map® placed Werowocomico above Capahosic, 
as Purtan Bay is. The other places considered are below it. 
Capahosic has been at the same place, called by the same name, 
in every generation since 1607. 


John Smith?® wrote, in speaking of a visit to Werowocomico, 
that they “landed amongst a many of creekes, over which they 
were to pass such poore bridges, onely made of a few cratches 
thrust in the ose, and three or four poles laid on them, and at 
the end of them the like tyed together onely with barke of 
trees that it made them much suspect those bridges were but 
traps’. 

This fits Purtan Bay, only, of the four places considered. 
There are a number of creeks there now, running through a 
broad marsh, some of them bearing such names as “Indian 
Creek”, “Purtan Creek”, “Gable Creek”, with a “Purtan 
Island” in between them. (See Geological Survey Quadrangle, 
entitled “Williamsburg”’. ) 

Purtan Bay probably had an excellent landing in 1607, 
next to the solid ground. But it seems that the bay was so 
tightly frozen up that winter that the party could not reach 
the regular landing place. Smith, speaking of his landing, 


says: “This happened in the winter in that extreme frost, 
1607”. 





7 Brown’s “First Republic in America”, p. 57. 


8 William Strachey’s “History of Travels in Virginia Brittannica”, 
p. 36. 


® Smith’s “History of Virginia”, Vol. I, p. 148. 
10 Smith’s “History of Virginia”, Vol. I, p. 166. 
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The next winter, 1608, Smith says" the river at Werowo- 
comico was “frozen neare halfe a myle from the shore” and 
when they got to land “he taught them to march neare middle 
deep, a flight shot through this muddy frozen oase”. 

Smith estimates that from Jamestown to Werowocomico, 
around by water, was “near a hundred myles”. It is 87 miles 
the way a ship would sail from Jamestown to Purtan Bay. 
Timberneck is 75 miles from Jamestown by water, and the 
other suggested sites near the same distance. Purtan Bay more 
nearly fills this requirement than the other places. 

Zuniga’s map of 1608,!* shows Werowocomico as a circle of 
houses above Capahosic on an indentation corresponding to 
Purtan Bay. An Indian village called “Cantaunteck” is shown 
opposite Kiskiack, where Timberneck creek is now. Werowo- 
comico on this map is about one-third of the way down from 
the fork of the river (at West Point, or “Cinquoteck’’, as it was 
then) to the Chesapeake Bay, just as Purtan Bay is now. Can- 
taunteck is shown two-thirds of the way down to the Chesa- 
peake, as Timberneck is now. 

Brown’s conclusion is that “it is evident that Werowocomico 
was on the present Purtan”’. 

Hermann’s'* map of Virginia and Maryland has a scale of 
miles. 

“Portopotank” and “Porton Bay” are given as eight and 
twelve miles below the fork, respectively, just as “Poropo- 
tank” and “Purtan Bay” are today. While Werowocomico is 
not mentioned, “Porton” was one of the early spellings of 
“Powhatan”. 

Velasco’s'* map of 1610, shows Werowocomico above Capa- 
hosic. 

It is not additional evidence, but at the home shown in the 
accompanying illustration, now the residence of Mr. Irving 
Campbell, there are a number of most interesting relics. These 


’ 





11 Smith’s “History of Virginia”, Vol. I, p. 207. 

12 Brown’s “Genesis of the United States”, Vol. I, p. 184. 
18 F, 221 I, p. 5, in the State Library. 

14 Brown’s “Genesis of the United States”, Vol. I, p. 456. 
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relics, at least, indicate the site of an Indian village. It is 
probable that there would be more of these relics there but for 
the fact that a number of different families, during several 
centuries, have lived in this home, and undoubtedly many such 
Indian remains have been found and taken away. 

It seems that the evidence’® for Purtan Bay as the site of 
Werowocomico amounts to positive proof. 

The house shown with this article is an interesting type of 
Colonial architecture. There is nothing to show the exact date 
of its erection, but it is certain that it antedates the Revolution. 
The stairways, the arches, the mouldings and other features 
show that in its building especial attention was paid to the best 
architecture of the period. The house is constructed of brick, 
and has stood the ravages of time well, but some of the owners 
in the past have not taken the best care of the place. 

Some distance to the rear of this home there are traces of 
an older building, which was evidently the seat of “the Smiths 
of Purtan”. These remains are now spoken of as “Old Pur- 
tan”. An account of the Smith family that settled here claims 
a part of this story. 

We go back to John Bernard who was governor of the Ber- 
mudas in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

His son Richard Bernard (born 1608, died 1650) lived at 
Petsworth, Buckinghamshire. 

Richard’s daughter, Anne, owned Purtan. In 1653 she mar- 
ried John Smith (son of the emigrant Thomas). This John 
Smith, at the time he was married, was speaker of the House 





15 Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, formerly President of William and Mary Col- 
lege and Editor of the William and Mary College Quarterly, now Edi- 
tor of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, believes 
Purtan to be the site of Werowocomico. His conclusions may be found 
in the William and Mary College Quarterly, Vol. 10, No. 1. 

Mr. R. A. Lancaster, Jr., Secretary of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety and Editor of this Magazine, for the reasons given here, arrives 
at the same conclusion. 

The iron marker, NW-8, placed by the Division of History of the 
State Commission on Conservation and Development, contains the fol- 
lowing, “On York River, probably at Purtan Bay, some miles west of 
ee was Werowocomico, chief town of the Indian ruler Powhatan 
in ‘gg 
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of Burgesses. He became known as “John Smith of Purton”. 
A servant of his, named Berkenhead, exposed the “servant’s 
rebellion” in 1663. The indentured servants of Gloucester 
County had planned an insurrection, and a massacre of the 
masters was prevented by Berkenhead’s act. The novelist, 
Mary Johnston, tells this story in her book, “Prisoners of 
Hope”. 

Col. John Smith, Jr., son of the above, was born at Purtan 
in 1662. In 1680, at the age of eighteen, he married Mary 
Warner, daughter of Col. Augustine Warner, Jr., and his wife 
Mildred Reade Warner. A sister of Mrs. Mary Warner Smith, 
Mildred Warner, married Lawrence Washington, and became 
the grandmother of George Washington. This Col. John 
Smith Jr. was a burgess from Gloucester, and from 1693-1698 
he was a trustee of the College of William and Mary. He died 
in 1698. 

Augustine Smith was the son of the above Col. John and 
Mary Warner. He was born in 1689, moved to Middlesex and 
became known as Augustine Smith of “Shooter’s Hill”. He 
was one of the “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe”, who ac- 
companied Governor Spotswood on his famous exploring expe- 
dition across the Blue Ridge Mountains in 1716. In 1711 he 
had married Sarah Carver, daughter of John Carver of 
Gloucester. 

Mary Smith, a granddaughter of Augustine, of “Shooter’s 
Hill”, married in 1765 the Rev. Thomas Smith, for twenty- 
five years rector of Cople Parish in Westmoreland County. 
This was another interesting line of Smiths, from King and 
Queen County. 

Purtan is in Petsworth Parish. Little is known of this par- 
ish back of 1677, the date when the existing Vestry Book (re- 
cently printed by Dr. Churchill Chamberlayne) begins. Glou- 
cester County was probably established in 1651. There is rea- 
son to believe that Petsworth Parish was formed about 1656. 
It is definitely in the records*® by 1666. 





16 Virginia Land Office, Patent Book No. 5, p. 573. 
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Anne Bernard was probably living at Purtan before 1653. 
It is recorded that Anne’s father was born at Petsworth in 
Buckinghamshire in the old country. What is more probable 
than that her family, among the first people of prominence 
who settled in Gloucester, gave the name of their old home 
to the new Parish when it was formed? The name was at 
first written “Petsoe” Parish. That was probably the result 
of the earlier attempts to spell the word as the name of the old 
home was pronounced. This is a suggestion that is added to 
several that have been advanced, to explain the old parish name. 

Petsworth is one of the extinct parishes. Ware and 
Abingdon, the other two parishes in Gloucester County, were 
fortunate enough to survive the disasters that the Revolution 
brought to the Church of England. But there was probably 
never any continuous parish activity in Petsworth after 1776. 


Purtan has a beautiful situation. It looks out over the bay 
and thence across a wide expanse of the York River. A semi- 
circle of sandy beach is bordered by a lovely fringe of marshes, 
evergreens, lawns and cultivated fields. A number of separate 
creeks empty into the bay. Sailboats still ply these waters. 
It is a pleasure that one seldom finds to watch one of these 
sails enter the bay from the wider waters beyond, then zig-zag 
about in search of the mouth of a creek and finally disappear, 
all but the tip of the sail, which glides along above the shrubs 
and greens. 


No wonder that John Smith wrote of this part of Tide- 
water Virginia, “Heaven and earth never agreed better to frame 
a place for man’s habitation”. No wonder that the Bernards 
and the Smiths came to Purtan when they wanted to settle in 
the new land. A historian has written “All of Tidewater is 
one vast sanitarium for tired nerves”. 


For nearly three hundred years, a succession of families 
has lived at this choice location. When one visits Purtan to- 
day it is easy to understand why first Powhatan and then these 
lines of good English people should have chosen this spot for 
their abiding place. 
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THE FIRST WILLIAM BIRD OF CHARLES 
CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


(Continued ) 





Contributed by Robert Armistead Stewart 





On July 28, 1663 (p. 400), William Bird took the oath of 
Katherine Bell, aged 30 years or thereabouts, covering a depo- 
sition that throws an intimate light on the ,one may hope, ex- 
ceptional bedside manners and anatomical quips of the period: 

“Upon Mayday Doctor Lee* came to the house of Ralph 
Poole & lett him and his maid blood & the maid servant of the 
sd Poole was lame of her arme & continued lame by the sd 
Lee letting her blood from the first of May till Whitsunday 
& her arme wrankled and was forced to be tented & he came 
and made very slight of it & asked her if her arme was as 
bigge as his legge & the sd Lee slighted it & would not come 
neere her any more & the sd Poole was lame of his arme like- 
wise which proved a great preiudice to the sd Poole.” 

For a maid whose afflictions had been slighted by their ag- 
gravator there could be no more satisfying recourse than the 
strong arm of the law. 





* Other chirurgeons (some of them living in Surry County) who 
practiced in Charles City County during the period 1655-1666 were: 
Dr. John Cogan (guardian, in 1655, of Cheney Boyce: the second step- 
father to inherit him when he (Cogan) married Mrs. Richard Tye, 
formerly Boyce), Thomas Dunnington, John Allen, Thomas Winter, 
John Jacob ( a headright of Col. Horsmanden), Wm. Chamberlayne 
(deceased before Feb. 3, 1661/2 [p. 321] when Dr. Cogan sought to 
recover from his estate one box of silver instruments he had lent him), 
Robert Busby (who received in part payment from Barbara Hux [Hix] 
a purloined gold ring, and indiscreetly displayed it), Joseph Dunne, 
Thomas Culmer, Thos. Reynolds, John Grey, probably a son of Capt. 
Francis Grey, who, in 1665 [p. 609] exhibited in Court a bill against 
Capt. Edward Hill for “Physick & Chirurgery”, Richard Parker, mari- 
tal successor of Nicholas Perkins, George Pearson (“the very loving 
friend”, attorney for Robert Washington, marriner, of the parish of 
Stepney, Middlesex, England), Richard Irby, who made a pass with his 
cutlass at Sheriff (Captain) Edward Hill when the latter sought to im- 
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On December 11, 1665 (p. 611), William Bird made a dec- 
laration concerning an episode that gave rise to a cause célébre 
in Charles City County. 

“The deposition of Mr. William Bird examined & sworne 
saith that being in company with Mr. Anthony Wyatt the 10th 
of 9ber last there came Mr. Caswell to whom Mr. Wyatt did 
chide that he let planters sit at his Cooke roome doore whereat 
Mr. Caswell replyed you have stole my hammocks out of my 
Ship and a bottle of Wine & further saith not. 

Teste: Thomas Drewe.* Will Bird” 


The charge stirred Justice Anthony Wyatt so profoundly 
that he protested “that he hath lived in the county nearly forty 
years with a reputation (for the most part of that time) equall 
to most Gentlemen in the county yet he was lately traduced 
and unworthily defamed by William Caswell mariner.” 





press a horse Irby urgently needed for chirurgical visits, and there is 
also mention of John Burton attempting a cure. 

The practitioners were aided in reaching delicate judgments solving 
legal uncertainties by Mrs. Joan Banister (wife, for a season, of the 
lieutenant of that name) and Mrs. Joan Thomas (widow of John), 
who were likewise efficient on occasions of advent. 

Among the rising generation was William Fisher, orphan of John 
of Surry, who was consigned to an apprenticeship with Richard Parker, 
“for the terme of two yeares and ten months * * to be taught and in- 
structed in ye art & profession * * to be accomodated with dyett Lodg- 
ing & Habit as his said master & to have two suites of apparell at the 
third of the said time.” And Dr. Richard Parker, a zealous champion 
of the integrity of his art and mystery, presented on August 3, 1661 
(p. 290) to the worshipful Court of Clashes City County a petition on 
behalf of his Majesty, impeaching Mr. John Cogan as a “Cheater & 
destroyer of his Majesties subjects, And therefore humbly imploreth 
that he be taken notice of & proceeded against accordingly.” 

For the ancestry and some of the descendants of Dr. Richard Parker, 
- “The Burton Chronicles of Colonial Virginia”, by Francis Burton 

arrison. 





*Col. Thomas Drewe, “brother of George Drewe of the Realm of 
England”, had an only child Dorothy (p. 599). On P. 306 of the “Min- 
utes of the Council and General Court”, May 16, 1672, appears: “Where- 
as Theodorick Bland Esqr deceased during his life tyme was interested 
with the estate of Mrs Dorothy Drew daughter and Orphan of Colonell 
Drew, deceased and is now marryed The honoble Thomas Ludwell Esqr 
Secry one of the Executors of Col. Drew moved this court in behalf 
of the Estate of the sd Orphan.” 

On March 30, 1682/3 eng 4 Hartwell was granted “900 acres of 
Vil a4 from Dorothy Drew decd called Ashleys” (Land Book 

» Pp. 
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The outraged attestant failed to particularize the occasional 
decline in his reputation through aberrations from the common 
moral standard of contemporary gentry nor the incentive for 
the threat, in 1662, “to cut off the head and limbs to the high 
contempt of Anthony Wyatt”, then sheriff, that proceeded from 
George Spencer, who was in consequence condemned “to set 
in the pillory one whole day and pay costs.” 

A chain of affidavits will best reveal the sequence of happen- 
ings. 

“Thomas Mallory aged 30 yeares * * * * (p. 612): 

That upon the 10th of 9ber last his Majesties Commission- 
ers satt at this place & your deponent being neere standing at 
the barr [of justice], saw Mr. William Caswell come to ye barr, 
& haveing some businesse depending the Commissioners I thinke 
understanding so much did say that he might stay till after 
dinner & Mr Wyatt stood upp & said that he might as well stay 
till they had dined, as an honest planter might stay at his Cooke 
roome door & never be Invited to light his pipe, whereupon the 
said Mr Caswell came by Invitacon into ye deponents company 
& was much in a passion & uttered these words, that he could 
find in his heart to arraigne Mr. Anthony Wyatt as a fellon, I 
asked ye Reason & he replyed, that he stole two hamocks forty 
odd ells of Linnen, & a Jugg of brandy & saith no more 


Thomas Mallory’* 
Sworn Dec. 4, 1665. 
“ * * fferdinando Aston aged 35 (p. 613): 


That being at James Citty he met with Mate Stancome who 
was the Mate of the Ship (the “John and Mary”) which Mr 





*Thomas Mallory, son of the Revd. Thomas Mallory and nephew 
of the Revd. Phillip Mallory, married Mary, widow of Robert Long- 
man (will probated April 21, 1656, p. 47), and, on the day that his fore- 
runner’s will was proved, affirmed that “in Consideration of marriage 
with Mary the relict of Robert ——— decd, and for and in Consider- 
acion of my love & good affecon to Mary Longman Junr (daughter unto 
the sd Mary Longman) two Cowes & four yeareling female calves, 
all marked vidzt with a crop & a hole in the right eare & swallow 
tayle in the Left eare * * with all female increase thereof accrewing 
* * bind myselfe to keepe & preserve with all care & endeavours for 
the use of the sd child giveing a yearely account thereof according to 
law * * deliver the whole to her at her full age or day of marriage, 
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Caswell was then master of, who rid then before James Citty. 
The sd Stancome did aske ye deponent if he would goe aboard, 
who answered him he would, & upon that invited some of his 
friends, amongst the rest Mr Wyatt was one, when they were 
abord, ye sd Stancome asked this deponent if he would buy two 
hammocks, who answered he had no occasion for them, upon 
that Mr Wyatt answered if he lived neere the Ship he would 
buy them, Whereupon the Mate demanded of the deponent if 
he would pay him for them, who replyed yes if Mr Wyatt 
would have them I will satisfie you; whereupon the mate de- 
livered them to Mr Wyatt, then Mr Wyatt told him saying, 
If I should carry those hammocks to James Citty it is probable 
they may be stole, upon that ye Mate answered, he would lay 
them in such a place in the Cabbin; Mr Wyatt then replyed 
what shall I do if there be no man abord when I come, ye 
Mate answered here they shall lye come abord & take them. 
The Mate afterwards meeting with this deponent told him 
some body had been abord & taken ye hammocks and demanded 
whether Mr Wyatt had taken them. Then deponent replyed 
he could not tell, but when he came up he would enquire, where- 
upon he asked Mr Wyatt if he had taken ye two hammocks, 
who answered yes, now this deponent goeing to towne told ye 
mate that Mr Wyatt had taken them & this deponent did then 
paye his bill to Mr Applewhite for ye same, afterward not pay- 
ing ye sd Applewhite according to his tyme ye sd Applewhite 
arrested ye deponent for ye same, who then paid ye tobbo to 
Mr Tho: Hunt for Mr Applewhites use. 
ffer Aston 


Sworn Dec. 4, 1665. 
“Deposition of Thomas Epes aged 35 (p. 632): 
That being Commanded to James Citty by Governor Mori- 





whether shall first happen as also * * one man servant for the terme 
of four yeares at Least, or in defect thereof, two thousand pounds of 
good merchantable tobacco.” 

Possibly a_son of this Robert Longman by a_ previous marriage was 
the Robert Longman, who, along with Wm. Ditty, was, in 1695, as 
appears from a patent of Capt. Henry Batte, neighbour of “High 
Peake”, on Baily’s Creeke, formerly patented by James Warradine. 

Some years later “High Peake” was sold by James Parham to Joshua 
Poythress. 
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son to a Court Marshall held there in August or September 
1665, In my returne Mr Anthony Wyatt came in Company 
in a boat with myselfe & others, & requested us to call aboard 
of a Little Ship rideing at Anchor before ye towne for two 
Hamocks which he bought of a Seaman which wee performed 
& comeing to ye Shipp side he called twice or thrice but whether 
answer were returned I know not, then Mr Wyatt requested 
Mr Tho Mallory to goe abord ye Ship & fetch ye Hamocks 
telling him where he left them which Mr Mallory did & found 
ye Hamocks abord in ye same place Mr Wyatt directed him 
unto, & threw them into ye boat, & in his way comeing back 
stood a Jugg of wine beveredge which with the free consent 
of all that were in ye boat was handed downe & brought away 
ye Jugg in my Judgment conteyning neere a gallon, Mr Wyatt 
went not out of ye boat ye same time * * 
Thomas Epes 


Sworne before Robt Wynne, 4 Feb., 1665 [1665/6].” 


And there was gathered a cloud of additional witnesses. 
Capt. Caswell retained the noted lawyer of Surry, George Jor- 
dan, who “Before the Right Worshipfull Court held at West- 
over * * in the behalfe of William Caswell humbly answereth 
to this peticon 

“Reserving to himselfe all further answers he saith, That 
the last Court Mr Anthony Wyatt being some thing in drinke 
more than was convenient at.that tyme, did call severall men 
knaves & rogues, whereupon ye sd Caswell conceived that no 
offence would have beene taken at such time * * * It is there- 
fore humbly requested that for as much as drinke not malice 
brought forth ye words that ye thing may be suspended, & ye 
accon fall untill ye sd Caswell & Mr Wyatt meet personally.” 

The Jury in the case: Mr. John Stith, foreman, Mr. Walter 
Aston, Mr. William Duke, Mr. James Ward, Mr. Cuthbert 
Williamson, Mr.. John Royden, Mr. John Jacob, Mr. Daniel 
Llewellin, Mr. Cornelius Clemence, Mr. James Wallace, Mr. 
John Hodges, Mr. Andrew Meldram. 


“Verdict (p. 610) : 
We find the words of the Declaracon spoke by the deft 
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Whereas Mr William Caswell marriner hath publickly & 
maliciously defamed & traduced Mr. Anthony Wyatt with the 
nocon of theife for having stolen two hamocks from abord 
ye sd Caswells Ship, which scandal being referred to ye ex- 
aminacon of a Jury is found positive for ye plt And whereas 
it appeareth to the Court by the subscripcons and appoint- 
ments of Mr Hen: Applewhite & others that ye said Hamocks 
were legally bought & paid for And that he did not take them 
out of the ship with a fraudulent purpose but publickly and 
(before several sufficient men) * * The Court doth therefore 
order (in regard to the known antiquity quality & fidelity of 
the said Mr Wyatt) & ye absurd defamacon that the said de- 
fendant Caswell pay to ye plt five thousand lbs of tobbo 
x KOK” 

“Lt Coll. Geo: Jordan for Wm Caswell appealeth from the 
judgment of this court agst ye sd Caswell for Mr Anthony 
Wyatt to the 3d day of the next General Court.” 

As the reports of the proceedings of the General Court for 
this period are no longer existent the outcome of the affair 
of the hammocks that scandalized Charles City County must 
remain problematical. It may be charitably judged that the 
gallon jug of wine beverage alias “brandy” went with the 
hammocks, @ la Créole, by way of lagnappe. 


(To be continued) 
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RANDOLPH AND TUCKER LETTERS* 





Contributed by 
Mrs. George P. Coleman, with Note. 





RIcHARD Rusu TO St. GEORGE TUCKER 


Washington, September 27, 1813 
Sir. 

Although I have not the honor of your personal acquaint- 
ance I am no stranger to the American commentata upon Black- 
stone’s commentaries. 

In the course of correspondence which it has been my good 
fortune occasionally to hold with the late President Adams 
within the past twelve months, I ventured to enclose to him 
a little piece of poetry beginning “Days of my Youth” etc. 
ascribed by the world to your pen. There was a most en- 
gaging something in its moral which, not less than its poetry 
I thought would please him. It appears my anticipations were 
right. The enclosed letter is his answer which I cannot deny 
myself the gratification of sending you, feeling conscious that 
you will pardon the freedom from an unknown hand. 


When it may perfectly comport with your leisure and con- 
venience I will ask the favor of the return of the letter. 


I have the honor to be 
With great respect 
Your obt. servt 


Richard Rush 
Hon: S. Tucker 





* Copyright 1934, George P. Coleman. 
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RESIGNATION 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away, 

Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and grey, 
Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more, 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er, 
Strength of my youth, all your Vigour is gone, 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay Visions are flown. 


Days of my youth, I wish not your recall, 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall, 
Eyes of my youth, ye much Evil have seen, 
Cheeks of my youth, bathed in Tears have ye been 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray, 
Strength of my youth, why lament your Decay! 


Days of my Age, ye will shortly be past, 

Pains of my Age, but a while can ye last, 

Joys of my Age, in true Wisdom delight, 

Eyes of my Age, be Religion your light, 
Thoughts of my Age, dread ye not the cold sod, 
Hopes of my Age, be ye fixed on your God. 


March 2nd 
1807 


Encl. Quincy August 13th 1813 
Dear Sir. 


You must live to be 77 years and 9 months old, before you 
can know how much I am obliged to you for your favor of 
the 5th— Pray tell me something of the Biography of Mr. St. 
George Tucker of Virginia—I cannot speak of the poetical 
Morsel of his without extravagance—I know not which to 
admire most, its Simplicity, its Beauty, its Pathos, its Phi- 
losophy, its Morality, its Religion, or its Sublimity— Is there 
in Homer, in Virgil, in Milton, in Shakespeare, or in Pope, 
an equal number of Lines which deserve to be engraven on 
the memory of Youth and Age in more indelible Characters? 
If there is, pray extract it for me—it will soon be recorded 
in the Books of Extracts of all my Lads and Lassies & your 
friend Mrs. A. admires it as much as her Husband, & her 
Children & her Grandchildren. 


I had rather be the Author of it than of Joel Barlow’s 
Columbiad or his intended History of the Revolution—nay 
than the Life of Washington, Gordon’s, Ramsey’s, & War- 
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ren’s Histories. Why, ah, why, must Penury & Faction poison 
all the Fountains of truth? Your Father could answer this 
question but there is not another left on Earth who could an- 
swer it more truly or so well— Macte Virtute Esto 

John Adams 
Richard Rush Esq. 


Controuler of the Treasury. 


Note by St. George Tucker: The above is a Copy of the 
Letter mentioned & enclosed in the foregoing— 





This letter makes very clear indeed the picture of John Adam’s “on 
his farm at Quincy surrounded by children and grandchildren”, drawn 
by James Truslow Adams, in his book “The Adams Family”. He wrote 
at this time, to Thomas McKean, that the last eleven years of his life 
had been “the most comfortable of his seventy-seven”. To Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, the father of Richard Rush, to whom he refers in this 
letter, he wrote of his past life in a contented ruminating style which 
is in perfect keeping with his appreciation of the philosophy expressed 
in Judge Tucker’s verses. The flattering tribute from Mr. Adams evi- 
dently gave the most sincere gratification to Judge Tucker, who, while 
the least ostentatious and vain of men, was always naively and openly 
touched by any appreciation, and treasured frankly every sign of public 
or personal approval. 

He copied the letter from the former President, with the minutest 
care, before returning it to Mr. Rush, even imitating the handwriting 
to the best of his ability, and the letter which he wrote to send, in 
answer to Mr. Adam’s request for “something of the Biography of Mr. 
St. George Tucker of Virginia”, which will be printed in the next num- 
ber of this Magazine, shows the eagerness with which he responded to 
a friendly advance. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ARMED INVASION OF 
THE NORTHWEST DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(Concluded ) 


By C. Hersert Laus, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Whatever military advantage might have developed from 
the recommendation made by Morgan regarding the confining 
of Virginia’s western settlements, there was no doubt a certain 
amount of venom in the letter. The Virginia assembly was 
engaged in the investigation of pre-revolutionary land purchases 
from the Indians within her charter claims, among them being 
the Indiana company. Morgan had written Thomas Wharton, 
February 25, 1777, that the opposition to the Indiana grant 
“ashamed that no testimony could be procured against it at all 
last summer,—are determined on another Tryal of their skill.** 

In his letter to Henry, Morgan stated bluntly that Virginia’s 
county lieutenants were harrying the Indians with the intention 
of inciting a general Indian war. Morgan made the pointed 
accusation that friendly and neutral Indians were the objects 
of such annoyance. Morgan concluded his letter to Henry, 
stating that the expedition could not be prepared to move before 
June 1, of that year.** 

Following the abandonment of its resolution empowering the 
Virginia government to invade the country beyond the Ohio, 
Congress on April 9, 1777, adopted Morgan’s suggestions for 
the sending of a non-partisan military commander to Pitts- 
burgh. Brigadier-General Edward Hand was assigned to the 
post at Pittsburgh.*® 

During July of 1777, Morgan appears to have been absent 
from the frontier and in attendance upon Congress. Governor 
Henry now turned to General Hand and pressed upon him his 





33 Letter Books of George Morgan, I, 55. 
34 Morgan Letter Books, I, 102. 
35 Journals of the Continental Congress, VIII, 247. 
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desire for an attack upon the “Scioto banditti.”** Hand re- 
sponded with alacrity to Patrick Henry’s suggestion, by writing 
to Congress that an immediate invasion of the Scioto country 
was necessary. In the same letter he gave expression to dis- 
trust for the neutral and friendly tribes of Indians of whom 
Morgan had been so solicitous.*7_ In August Hand issued or- 
ders for the assembling of men from the three western counties 
of Virginia and requested aid from the three western Pennsyl- 
vania counties.*2 When Morgan returned to Fort Pitt on July 
29, affairs had changed decidedly because of the initiative of 
Patrick Henry and the apparent compliance of General Hand.*® 


Preparations for Hand’s expedition now went apace. Co- 
operation was promised on the part of Pennsylvania.*® Hand's 
preparations, insofar as they involved co-operation of the Vir- 
ginia county-lieutenants, met with delays, excuses, and failure 
to deliver men or supplies.‘ Hand in the meantime was ex- 
tending friendly greetings to the Delawares in spite of his pro- 
fessed distrust of friendly Indians. Early in October, 1777, 
Hand was forced to write to Congress stating that an invasion 
of the western country was neither necessary nor possible. Pos- 
sibly to gloss over his failure to organize the expedition, Hand 
used arguments similar to ones which had been used by Mor- 
gan against the conducting of an armed party across the 
Ohio.** 

In reviewing the conduct of Hand, Henry, and Morgan, it is 
clear that Patrick Henry having been frustrated in one project 
for invasion of the Northwest had turned to General Hand. 
Possibly Hand’s enthusiasm and the participation of Pennsyl- 
vania may have contributed to subversive activities on the part 
of the Virginia militia. Morgan had revealed himself clearly as 





36 Thwaites-Kellogg, Frontier Defence on the Upper Ohio, p. 16. 
37 Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, V, 488. 
38 Jbid, VI, p. 80. 
39 Thwaites-Kellogg, Frontier Defence on the Upper Ohio, p. 33. 
40 Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, V, p. 480. 
aa MSS., Wisconsin Historical Society, Sumter Papers, IV, 
42 Thwaites-Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, pp. 118-119. 
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an opponent to either Virginia’s military or colonization poli- 
cies affecting the West. 

In October, 1777, General Hand arrested several individuals 
well-known on the frontier including Morgan, Alexander Mc- 
Kee and Simon Girty on charges of disloyalty. All were 
eventually released. Congress took recognition of this affair and 
appointed a committee to investigate and correspond with Fort 
Pitt concerning Morgan, whose possible disloyalty would have 
been of great concern to Congress.** 


On November 20, Congress decided to appoint a special com- 
mission on frontier matters. This commission was assigned 
wide powers in suppressing disaffection and was to plan and 
supervise an expedition against Detroit. This resolution recom- 
mended the restoration of Morgan to duty pending the out- 
come of a future investigation.** 


Friends of Morgan and Hand believed that the difficulties of 
these two Continental officers on the frontier were the results 
of unstable border conditions, which they hinted came out of 
the acquisitiveness of Virginians for Indian lands. Daniel 
Roberdeau, a delegate to Congress from Pennsylvania, wrote 
to President Thomas Wharton of Pennsylvania, an associate 
with Morgan in the Indiana company, that the difficulties of 
Morgan and Hand were due to the “clamor of some discon- 
tented spirits.” Roberdeau wrote further to Wharton; “But 
I am very apprehensive the duty self-interest reigns predom- 
inant in the western as well as every quarter of our land, and 
that a desire to enrich themselves has too much influence and 
that from this principle many lean minds would stir up a dust 
among the savages even at this unseasonable time.”*® 


The proposed late autumn expedition against Detroit, to be 
supervised by Congress was abandoned. Morgan had thwarted 
with Congressional support the proposed invasion of the Scioto 
country by a Virginian expedition, the Virginia militia had 





43 Journals of the Continental Congress, IX, 831; Letters of Members 
of the Continental Congress, II, pp. 531-532. 


44 Journals of the Continental Congress, IX, 942. 
45 Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, II, 561. 
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frustrated Hand’s ambitions and now Congress had withdrawn 
from its proposed conquest of Detroit. 

The government of Virginia soon came to another decision 
regarding the invasion of the Northwest. On January 2, 1778, 
the Virginia Council received Governor Henry’s suggestion 
regarding an invasion of the Kaskaskia country and authorized 
him to draft instructions for Colonel George Rogers Clark.*® 
On the same day Governor Henry wrote to General Hand, 
whose compliance toward the Governor has been observed, re- 
questing assistance for Colonel Clark on “an expedition of 
great consequence.” According to Governor Henry, aside 
from “the immediate advantages arising from the success of 
it, the consequential benefits will be many.” Henry desired 
of Hand “that the whole affair should be kept impenetrably 
secret.”’*? 

To what extent Morgan may have been aware of Clark’s 
plans is a matter of speculation. His activities in matters deal- 
ing with the frontier in 1778 are difficult to interpret largely 
because of an apparent lack of evidence. The next two years 
1779 and 1780 reveal him, again, as an uncompromising advo- 
cate of the Indiana claim and a formidable foe of Virginia’s 
military and political activities in the West. Morgan should 
by all means have opposed the expedition of George Rogers 
Clark had he known of it and were he consistent with his pre- 
vious tactics. It is perfectly true that something of Clark’s 
project was known in Congress and it would seem that Mor- 
gan with intimate contacts in Congress must have been aware 
of it, notwithstanding his absence from the frontier at this 
time.*®, Hand’s shifting tactics during the previous months of 
his command are difficult to interpret. His uneven career at 
Fort Pitt was soon to close. Any considerable knowledge or 
appreciation of Clark’s expedition appears early in 1778 to 
have been generally lacking because of attention being directed 





46 Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, I, 222. 

47 Thwaites-Kellogg, Frontier Defence on the Upper Ohio, p. 196. 

48 Journals of the Continental Congress, X, 1841, Letters of Members 
of the Continental Congress, III, 195. 
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toward another proposed expedition into the Indian country 
under the direction of Congress. Thus on May 2, 1778, the 
Pennsylvania Council urged the penetration of the Indian coun- 
try.‘® Probably in anticipation of such an expedition, Con- 
gress recommended on June 4, 1778, the holding of a treaty 
with Shawnese and Delawares at Fort Pitt. On May 29, 
General McIntosh, on his way to Pittsburgh to assume Hand’s 
former command, stopped at Lancaster, announcing his pur- 
pose to enter the Indian country.*° 

This projected invasion of the Indian country aroused the 
interest of Governor Henry and the Council of Virginia. On 
July 8, 1778, Governor Henry met with the Council of Virginia 
in discussion of the proposed expedition of McIntosh; where- 
upon the Council with various excuses urged the abandonment 
of General McIntosh’s expedition. No mention was made by 
the Council of the expedition, then operating under Colonel 
George Rogers Clark, as a justification for the abandonment of 
the project of McIntosh.54 On July 25, Congress voted to 
suspend the proposed invasion of the Northwest under Mc- 
Intosh.°* Thus had the Commonwealth of Virginia been able 
to interpose and prevent an armed penetration of the North- 
west under Continental authority. 

The year 1779, which saw the successful capture of Vin- 
cennes by George Rogers Clark was one in which the opposi- 
tion of public and private interests to Virginia’s claim to the 
country beyond the Alleghanies was keen. The proceedings of 
both Congress and the Virginia legislatures during this year, 
make it possible to understand more fully the lack of accord 
in military matters on the frontier. 


In May, 1779, the legislature of Virginia took a very signifi- 
cant step when it passed, through the leadership of George 
Mason, two great land statutes.** The statutes provided for 





49 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 459. 
50 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 564. 


51 Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, I, Letters of Patrick 
Henry, pp. 295-296. 


52 Journals of the Continental Congress, XI, 720. 
53 Hening, Statutes, X, 35, 50. 
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the clearing up of pending titles of the colonial regime and 
provided for the sale of the remaining vacant lands to the 
profit of the public treasury. Although the second of these 
statutes forbad the taking up of lands on the right bank of 
the Ohio, it possibly excited more opposition among Virginia’s 
enemies than the invasion of the Northwest by Clark. 

During the second half of the year, 1779, the discussion in 
Congress pertaining to the Articles of Confederation, with ref- 
erence to the problem of possible limitation of the bounds of 
states having extensive western claims became intimately 
bound with the fortunes of private land companies. The dis- 
cussion in Congress looking toward giving that body the power 
to limit the bounds of states caused a rise in the value of the 
shares of the Indiana company, notwithstanding hostility in 
Virginia toward the company’s claim.** 

The private opponents of Virginia’s claims were in the mean- 
time turning towards other devices in the prosecution of their 
claims. The delegates in Congress of Virginia advised Gov- 
ernor Henry, May 17, 1779, that George Morgan was to appear 
in Congress with some Delaware chieftains. The delegates 
regarded this move as having something to do with the press- 
ing of the claims of Indiana in Congress.56 This move of 
Morgan, it will be seen, was even more harmful in its ultimate 
purpose for Virginia, than a mere gesture on behalf of the 
Indiana company could be. 


At Princeton, New Jersey, May 10, 1779, there was con- 
cluded on behalf of the United States a treaty with sachems 
of the Delaware Indians. This treaty guaranteed existing 
Delaware claims, but promised on the part of the Delawares 
a cession of “such a part of the above described country as 
will be convenient to them and us that they may have room 
for their children’s children to sit down upon.’”’ Although no 
specific cession was agreed upon, the boundaries described in 
the treaty recognized the Delaware’s claim as including the 
country bound on the West by the Wabash and Sandusky 





54 Morgan Letter Books, II, 55. 
55 Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, IV, 216. 
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rivers, on the South by the Ohio, and on the East by Fort Pitt, 
Venango, and Presque Isle. This general treaty was signed 
at the house of George Morgan and in the presence of Lewis 
Morris, John Dodge, and Daniel Sullivan.** 


Considering the location, principles and personnel of this 
particular treaty negotiation, it must be regarded as a distinctly 
hostile move toward Virginia’s claim to the Northwest, in view 
of the fact that Virginia was still vigorously maintaining her 
claim in this year. 

On November 1, 1779, the assembly of Virginia took recog- 
nition of such attempts to alienate her lands by resolving, 
“That all attempts to possess land within this state, without the 
countenance of law, are violent infringements of the rights of 
this commonwealth, and should be prevented by prompt exer- 
tion.? 

The opponents of Virginia’s political and military domina- 
tion in western affairs now faced the danger involved in the 
fact that Virginia’s frontiersmen were crossing the Ohio to the 
right bank, and attempting to settle there, in defiance of frontier 
safety, and in violation of the laws of Virginia and the orders 
of Continental authorities. 

Morgan, on November 29, 1778, wrote to Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress, that security on the frontier was endan- 
gered by land-jobbing exploits across the Ohio. He contended 
that during the course of the war, 70,000,000 acres of land had 
been purchased in this country beyond the Ohio. He had 
thought that these purchases had been negotiated by subjects 
of Great Britain, but instead had found that Americans had 
been involved. Morgan disclaimed any desire to censor these 
purchases, but desired to inform Congress of them.** 

The occupation of the British posts in the Illinois country 
and at Vincennes was not followed by any act on the part of 





- Draper MSS., Wisconsin Historical Society, Brodhead Papers, 
91. 


57 Rowland, Kate Mason, The Life of George Mason, 2 vols. New 
York, 1912, vol. I, p. 339. 


58 George Morgan to Henry Laurens, November 20, 1778, Morgan Let- 
ter Books, III. 
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Virginia officially, designed to open any part of the country 
north of the Ohio for settlement. Nevertheless the success of 
Clark seems to have stimulated a movement already apparent, 
looking toward unceremonious appropriation of land across the 
Ohio, without official sanction. 

After 1779, the gage of battle against the cupidity of Vir- 
ginia’s borderers with reference to their ambitions across the 
Ohio, was taken up by Generals Brodhead and Irvine, who 
commanded successively at Fort Pitt between 1779 and 1784. 
In April, 1779, Colonel Brodhead was appointed to succeed 
General McIntosh at Pittsburgh, as commander of the western 
department. 

In the autumn of 1779, there were rumors of Virginia bor- 
derers going in a party down the Ohio to take up lands, causing 
General Brodhead to warn David Shepherd, a county-lieu- 
tenant of Virginia, that these Virginians in so doing were for- 
feiting his esteem, violating the laws of their own state and 
the orders issued previously by General McIntosh against such 
undertakings. If the civil magistrates of the western counties 
of Virginia did not do their duty in prevention of such excur- 
sions, he promised the use of military persuasion.°® On Octo- 
ber 11, 1779, General Brodhead sent a message to the Delaware 
Council promising drastic action against disturbers of their 
land; he sent likewise a message to a certain Captain Clark 
ordering him to dispossess persons who had settled lands on the 
Ohio opposite Wheeling.*® On October 26, 1779, General 
Brodhead wrote to Congress alleging trespasses by borderers 
in the Muskinghum valley. Congress on November 8, sent 
Brodhead’s reports to Governor Thomas Jefferson requesting 
his co-operation in suppressing such activities.*? 

Thus had the year 1779, as one summarizes the border events, 
been seriously disturbing in the matter of the status of the 
Northwest; the expedition of Clark, the passage of Virginia’s 





59 Draper MSS., Wisconsin Historical Society, 1SS173. 
60 Draper 2H45, 1INN68. 


61 Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, II, Letters of Jeffer- 
son, pp. 57, 58. 
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land laws, the annulment of the Indiana claim,*? Morgan’s pre- 
liminary meeting with the Delawares, not to mention the pri- 
vate and public pressure in Congress against Virginia’s charter 
claims, all these had combined to give any armed invasion of 
the country beyond the Ohio a significance far beyond any 
mere consideration of military tactics or border defense. 

The following year, 1780, saw a recurrence of the type of 
border aggressions which had disturbed Morgan, McIntosh, 
and Brodhead. The co-operation of Virginia was deemed in- 
effective for on November 2, 1780, General Brodhead wrote to 
President Reed of Pennsylvania asking for legal opinion in 
proceeding against those individual purchasers of Indian lands 
along the Ohio, where it seemed the laws of Pennsylvania 
might be applied.** 

In 1780 a proposed military invasion of the Northwest look- 
ing toward a conquest of Detroit became a storm center of dis- 
cussion among the leaders connected with western affairs. 
Thomas Jefferson, Governor of Virginia, wrote to General 
Washington, that should another expedition against Detroit, 
be undertaken, it should be authorized at the general expense. 
Jefferson believed that Virginia’s western claims in part would 
be ceded but expressed himself in this letter as, “speaking my 
private opinion only.”** Jefferson was not prepared to pub- 
licly advocate land cessions as yet, though Madison, Lee, and 
Mason were favoring it with certain conditions. 

George Morgan, whose border policy, attitude on Indian rela- 
tions, and recent dealings with the Delawares, we have fol- 
lowed, shows clearly his attitude toward Virginia in a letter 
of September 12, 1780, revealing more intimately his opposi- 
tion to Virginia’s influence in the West and smacking of pri- 
vate intrigue. 

Morgan writes, “I have a letter by me from a gentleman of 
veracity wrote in confidence—a paragraph of which I wish 





62 The Indiana claim was annulled in June, 1779, Hening, X, 97. 
63 Draper 3H 45. 
64 Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, II, 210. 
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could be communicated to some member of Congress—, but to 
no other persons, as should it come to the enemies knowledge, 
they might but too easily bring in too many in the western 
states of Virginia to agree with brethren in Kentucky. This 
the consequence of Congress not having taken on themselves 
the disposal of all Crown lands. The paragraph is as follows, 
‘We have distressed news from Kentucke, which is entirely 
owing to a set of nabobs in Virginia taking all the lands there 
by office-warrants and pre-emption rights. Hundreds of fam- 
ilies are ruined by it. In short it threatens a loss of that coun- 
try. Should the English go there and offer them protection 
from the Indians the greatest part will join!’ ” 


Morgan writes further in relation to proposed expeditions 
into the Indian country, “Is it not extraordinary that Con- 
gress remain so passive in these matters—but will it not appear 
much more surprising when it is found out that the United 
States pay, feed and transport troops of Virginia raised under 
the influence of certain nabobs of that state to securing the 
surveying their office and pre-emption rights though under pre- 
text of defending the frontier. 

George Morgan 


P. S. Should it be absolutely necessary my name may be 
mentioned—but not otherwise for I have already incurred the 
hate of the Nabobs of Virginia and their adherents by a steady 
attention to the interests of the United States in preference to 
the partial views of one—.’’® 





Morgan’s letter must be interpreted as an appeal to Congress- 
men to secure a cession from Virginia. In fact there was a 
basis for Morgan’s mention of the discontent of the Ken- 
tuckians over the operation of the Virginia land laws and the 
possibility of disaffection to the American cause. On the other 
hand Morgan’s “steady attention to the interest of the United 
States” appears to be a cloak for the operations of the Indiana 
and other companies who hoped for the realization of their 
claims not from Virginia, but from a cession to Congress, and 





65 Draper MSS., George Rogers Clark Papers, 26J. A 20. 
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were hence opposed to any military or political extensions in the 
West by Virginia. 

On December 29, 1780, General Washington wrote to 
Colonel Brodhead that Virginia was preparing to undertake an 
expedition against Detroit, instructing him in regard to cer- 
tain services of supply to be given to George Rogers Clark, 
who was to be in command.** 

A letter of Brodhead to President Reed of Pennsylvania 
reveals his reaction to Clark’s proposed venture, “It seems the 
State of Virginia is now preparing to acquire more territory 
by sending a great body of men under Colonel Clark to attempt 
the reduction of Detroit. I have hitherto been encouraged to 
flatter myself that I should sooner or later be enabled to re- 
duce that place; but it seems that the United States cannot 
furnish either troops or resources for the purpose, but the 
state of Virginia can.”®7 

Brodhead wrote to Clark on February 24, 1781, promising 
him in a perfunctory way everything that was needed.** Brod- 
head wrote to Reed on March 10, that Clark’s commissioners 
were purchasing great quantities of supplies of flour and In- 
dian corn, but that Clark was doubtful of “carrying his grand 
object,” for it was clear to Brodhead that “wise men at a great 
distance view things in the western country very differently 
from those who were immediately acquainted with circum- 
stance and situation.’’*®® 

This allusion to “wise men at a great distance” was mani- 
festly a reference to Virginia’s offer of a cession of the North- 
west, agreed upon by the House and Senate of Virginia on 
January 2, 1781, which Brodhead thought would lessen the 
utility of such an expedition.”® It is commonly known, how- 
ever, that various factors contributed to the failure of the ex- 
pedition of 1781, other than political opposition. 





66 Pittsburgh American, December, 1843, in Draper MSS., Kentucky 
Papers, 27 CC 31. 


67 Draper 3H 45. 
68 Draper 3H 71. 
69 Draper 3H 71. 
70 Hening, Statutes, X, 564. 
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The offer of cession on the part of Virginia was attended by 
stipulations with reference to pre-revolutionary land purchases 
and guarantees of maintenance of Virginia’s territorial in- 
tegrity otherwise, which postponed Congress’s acceptance until 
March 1784. 


The three-year controversy over the cession extended un- 
necessarily the difficulties of frontier authorities and contrib- 
uted further to instability on the Ohio River frontier. 

On November 1, 1781, General William Irvine assumed 
Brodhead’s post as commander at Pittsburgh."! General Irvine 
followed the policy of his predecessors in discouraging land- 
jobbing and settlement on the right bank of the Ohio. On 
November 28, 1781, he issued orders to a lieutenant of militia 
at Wheeling to permit no person to pass down the Ohio with- 
out a permit.” 

The threat of pell-mell invasion of the country beyond the 
Ohio, as a result of disturbed conditions in the area about Pitts- 
burgh was reported by William Croghan in a letter to Dorsey 
Pentecost, April 18, 1782. A paper, Croghan asserted, had 
been passed about at Pittsburgh, encouraging people to settle 
on the Indian lands. Five hundred had signed it and were 
preparing to go over that summer.”* General Irvine reported 
May 9, 1782, that the group was preparing to migrate and set 
up a new government. A certain Johnson who had agitated 
in 1780 for a new government at Pittsburgh was the leader of 
this enterprise and had written an instrument of government 
for it. Irvine believed that if they put their plan into opera- 
tion they would be cut to pieces by the Indians or forced to join 
the English. Though he thought that there were traitors in 
the group, he believed that most of them were merely intent 
upon securing land. Irvine affirmed that “men of great in- 
fluence” were behind this movement, but mentioned no sus- 


picions as to the personages. 





71 Draper MSS., Wisconsin Historical Society, Irvine Papers, 1AA 
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Johnson had been a resident in England for some years after 
the Revolution had begun. This fact gave a particular color 
to his activities, causing President Moore of Pennsylvania to 
desire his apprehension as a British emissary, if suspicions could 
be justified.”4 


A letter of November 26, 1782, revealed that people were 
not only settling along the Muskingum River, but also along 
the north side of the Ohio.** In August 1783, Irvine wrote 
to General Lincoln that great numbers of men had crossed the 
Ohio making settlements in different places between the Mus- 
kingum and the Wabash, thereby aggravating Indian hostili- 
ties.*® 

Virginia’s final cession of the Northwest occurred in March 
1784. Thus the vexing border problems pertaining to the coun- 
try beyond the Ohio were placed in the hands of Congress. All 
possibility of a unified military command beyond the Alleghanies 
during the Revolution had broken down in the face of jealousy, 
intrigue, suspicion and particularism, all growing out of the 
fundamental questions whether the country beyond the Alle- 
ghanies was to be exploited under the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Virginia, under the patronage of land companies claim- 
ing pre-revolutionary land titles, or under the domination of the 
United States in Congress assembled. The discussion of these 
problems were reflected in the lack of military co-ordination in 
the West. Stabilization of Indian relations was closely con- 
tingent upon two things, the surrender of the Northwest and 
the cessation of the war. Wayne, Jay, and Harrison repre- 
senting a united political authority achieved the ends sought for 
by Clark, Hand, Morgan, Henry, and others who were hope- 
lessly involved by circumstance and in some instance by per- 
sonal interest, in the particularism of the revolutionary era. 





74 Draper MSS., Irvine Papers, 1AA 215-219. 
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NICOLAS AND JANE MARTIAU 


ANCESTORS OF WASHINGTON 





By Geo. C. Gregory 





John Baer Stoudt, Esq., in his new book, Nicolas Martiau, 
has done on the whole an excellent piece of work. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that he should have attempted to indi- 
cate the origin of Jane Martiau, the wife of Captain Nicolas 
Martiau,! and the widow of Lieutenant Edward Barkley,’ the 
latter named as grantee in both the second and third Charters 
granted to the Virginia Company.’ Being unable to ascertain 
her maiden name, Mr. Stoudt concludes that Jane Martiau was 
one of the maids sent over to become wives of the tenants and 
small planters.‘ 


The date of the marriage of Captain Nicolas Martiau to the 
widow Jane Barkley is unknown but their first child was born 
before December 12, 1625.5 


The “Muster” or census of 1624 ( a photostatic copy of 
the original is in the possession of the writer) shows that Cap- 
tain Nicolas Martiau was unmarried in 1624; that Lieutenant 
Edward Barkley was living at Hog Island with his wife Jane 
and his daughter Jane and four servants, and that his wife, 
Jane Barkley, came over in the “Seafloure’. The ship Sea- 
flower, which made the voyage to Virginia only once, arrived in 
February, 1621/2, bringing among others Captain Ralph Hamor 





1 This name is correctly spelled here according to his signature. In 
the Muster of 1623 it is spelled “Martiew”’, in the Muster of 1624, 
“Martue”, and in a number of instances it has been copied from old 
records as “Martian”, the “u” having been read ‘n”. This name has 
often been confused with that of Nicholas Marttin or Martin, who was 
also living in the Colony in 1623. 

2 Nicolas Martiau, 19-22; Pat. to Capt. Martiau, 1639. 

3 Genesis of the United States, 223, 547. 

4 Nicolas Martiau, 43. 


5 Nicolas Martiau, 13-14. 
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and Rev. William Bennett.* It was this ship that carried back 
the sad news of the massacre of 1622.7. On her second sailing 
for Virginia, while “stopping at the Bermudas she caught on 
fire in some way, and was burnt up about March 28”, 1623.8 

The records of the Virginia Company show that the pro- 
posal to send over 100 maids for wives for the settlers was 
brought up at two “courts” before action was taken, namely, 
on November 3 and November 17, 1619. But on the first ship- 
ment only 90 of the proposed 100 were sent. 

The total number of “maids” shipped to Virginia was 150, 
90 before July 7, 1620, and 60 more before November 21, 
1621.'° None of these came on the Seaflower. They came as 
follows: the Jonathan and London Merchant landed in Virginia 
in May or June, 1620, with 90 maids ;" the Marmaduke sailed 
from England on August 31, 1621, with 11 maids and one 
widow ;’? the Warwick arrived in Virginia on December 20, 
1621, bringing 38 maids ;!* and the Tiger, which sailed from 
England with the Warwick but did not arrive in Virginia until 
January, 1621/2, brought the remainder.'* 

We will have to keep in mind not only the names of the ships 
that brought over the “maids” but the years in which the 
“maids” arrived. These ships came repeatedly to Virginia as 
follows: 


Jonathan in 1609, 1620, 1623, 

London Merchant in 1619, 1620, 1621, 
Marmaduke in 1621, 1623, 1624, 
Warwick in 1619, 1620, 1621, 1622, 
Tiger in 1621, 1622, 1623. 





6 First Republic in America, 463-4. 

7 First Republic in America, 471, 481, 488. 

8 First Republic in America, 507. 

9 Records of the Virginia Company, I, 256, 269. 

10 Records of the Virginia Company, I, 391, 566. 

11 First Republic in America, 376; The Reviewer, I, 113. 
12 First Republic in America, 454; The Reviewer, I, 109. 
13 First Republic in America, 459; The Reviewer, I, 113. 
14 First Republic in America, 461; The Reviewer, I, 113. 
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It follows that Jane Martiau and others who did not come 
over on either the Jonathan in 1620, the London Merchant in 
1620, the Marmaduke in 1621, the Warwick in 1621, or the 
Tiger in 1621/2 were not “maids”. 

The “Muster” of 1624 lists the following women as having 
come over in one of the above five ships during said years: 

Baly, Ann, Marmaduke, 1621, wife of Nicholas Baly. 

Bradway, Sisley, 28, Jonathan, 1620, wife of Alexander 
Bradway, 31. 

Coltman, Ann, 26, London Merchant, 1620, wife of Henry 
Coltman, 30. 

Cooke, Ellin, 25, London Merchant, 1620, servant. 

Day, —————, London Merchant, 1620, wife of John Day, 
24, came in same ship. 

Doughtie, Ann, Marmaduke, 1621, wife of Thomas Doughtie. 

Downeman, Elizabeth, 22, Warwick, 1621, wife of John 
Downeman, 33. 

Fisher, Katherine, Marmaduke, 1621, wife of Robert Fisher. 

Greenleafe, Susan, 23, Jonathan, 1620, wife of Robert Green- 
leafe, 43. 

Harris, Adria, 23, Marmaduke, 1621, wife of Thomas Har- 
ris, 38. 

Hodgskines, Temporance, Jonathan, 1620, wife of Nicholas 
Hodgskines, 27. 

Longe, Alice, 23, London Merchant, 1620, wife of Richard 
Longe, 33. 

Peeters, Mary, 16, London Merchant, 1620, servant. 

Rowe, Mary, London Merchant, 1620, wife of Nicholas 
Rowe. 

Taylor, Dorothy, 21, London Merchant, 1620, wife of Rich- 
ard Taylor, 50. 

Wethersbie, Dorythie, 30, London Merchant, 1620, wife of 
Bartholomew Wethersbie. 

Wilkines, Briggett, 20, Warwick, 1621, wife of John Wil- 
kines, 26. 
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But is is impossible to identify positively any one of the 
above as a “maid”, for the ships bringing the “maids” brought 
other passengers also. The Jonathan and the London Merchant, 
sailing together (in 1620) with 90 maids, had 400 passengers, 
200 to each ship ;!® the Marmaduke (in 1621) with its 11 maids 
and 1 widow, carried 80 passengers ;?* the Warwick (in 1621), 
with 38 maids, had 100 passengers ;'7 and the Tiger (sailing 
1621, arriving 1622), with 10 maids, had 40 passengers.18 


As a matter of general information, attention is called to the 
fact that a great many women had been brought into the Col- 
ony before the coming of the “‘maids”, 1620-21/2. The first 
whose coming is a matter of record was Mrs. Thomas Forest, 
who arrived with her maidservant, Anne Buras, in 1608.'% 
Anne Buras was married the same year to John Laydon, one 
of the first settlers of 1607,° and their daughter Virginia was 
the first child born in the Colony, 1609. In 1624 John Laydon, 
aged 44, his wife Anne, aged 30, and four daughters were liv- 
ing in Elizabeth City, and they have known descendants living 
now. The “Muster” shows that Lady Temperance Yeardley 
came to Virginia in 1608; and among other women to arrive 
early was Jane Pierce, in 1610, the third wife of John Rolfe. 


The population of Virginia in November, 1619, was 900. 
Between 1619 and 1624 new settlers arrived (or died en route) 
to the number of 4,749.21, In 1624 only 1,185 remained—892 
males, 267 females (26 of marriageable age, unmarried), 4 
children (sex not given), and 22 negroes. Of the 1,185, 300 
had arrived before 1619 and 107 were children born in Vir- 
ginia,** leaving a very small percentage of the newcomers, in- 
cluding the “maids”, surviving in 1624. 





‘ “y First Republic in America, 376; Records of the Virginia Company, 
95, 409 

16 First Republic in America, 454. 

17 First Republic in America, 459. 

18 First Republic in America, 461. 

19 Travels and Works of Capt. John Smith, Arber Ed., 129. 


20 Travels and Works of Capt. John Smith, Arber Ed., 94, 130; Pat- 
ents, 1636. 


21 Muster of 1624; Hotten’s Emigrants, 201-265. 
22 First Republic in America, 612. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





PRESIDENT’S REPORT FOR 1931-32 





Included in my annual report for the years 1931-32 are those of the 
Treasurer and the Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. Our mem- 
bership, considering the depressed times, is holding up quite well, but 
the revenue from this source is not at this time sufficient to meet our 
expenses, and I urge upon all members the importance of increasing the 
membership so that the work may be carried on without calling upon 
our permanent fund to meet a deficit. Although we have had a num- 
ber of resignations, the number of new members is very gratifying and 
many of those who resigned have expressed the desire to again become 
members when financial conditions improve. 

The Society has sustained an irreparable loss in its Corresponding 
Secretary, Librarian and Editor, Dr. William Glover Stanard, who 
died on May 6, 1933, after an illness of several months. A memorial 
to Dr. Stanard appeared in our July Magazine. During nearly 35 years, 
as editor of our Magazine, Dr. Stanard has maintained such a high de- 
gree of excellence that the Magazine is looked upon as authority in 
matters of history and biography, both in this country and abroad. Our 
aim is to maintain this high standard and to include among our his- 
torical material accounts of interesting old homes and public buildings. 
We are also publishing letters from prominent men and women of the 
State which throw light on the period of the times in which they were 
written. We have had a number of old letters and papers presented 
to us with permission to publish. Although we have added the above 
features to the Magazine, we have in no way neglected the genealogical 
and biographical articles. We will also continue our notes and queries 
and book reviews. 

In my report for 1930 I referred to the fact that Mr. T. Catesby 
Jones, of New York City, desired to present to the Society as a me- 
morial to his father, the late Walter Nelson Jones, of Petersburg, Va., 
a very large collection of standard English and Welch County Histories. 
This collection, amounting to approximately one hundred and forty 
beautiful leather bound volumes, has been received and placed in a case 
made for the purpose with a brass plate stating that it is a memorial to 
Mr. Walter Nelson Jones and presented by his son, Mr. T. Catesby 
Jones. 
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On Dec. 31, 1931, the Society celebrated its one hundredth birthday. 
Officers from the Historical Societies of many states honored us with 
their presence. The exercises were begun in the historic Old Hall of 
the House of Delegates where Dr. Charles M. Andrews made a most 
interesting and instructive address which was published in our Mag- 
azine. This was followed by brief addresses from Hon. Alexander W. 
Weddell, Mr. John Stewart Bryan and others, after which the meeting 
adjourned to view the exhibit of the Society made at the Valentine 
Museum. The celebration concluded with a banquet at the Westmore- 
land Club, at which Mr. John Stewart Bryan acted as toastmaster, and 
many interesting short addresses were made. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the large number of books, 
valuable manuscripts and other gifts that have been presented to the 
Society within these two years. Time does not permit my naming 
each donor, but each one was personally thanked by letter at the time 
of the receipt of the gift, and all gifts recorded in a book kept for 
that purpose. 

Although it does not come within the scope of this report, I think 
it proper to mention here the fact that the fireproof addition to our 
building is nearing completion. This building is thoroughly fireproof, 
being constructed entirely of brick, concrete and steel. The first floor 
is so built that a cellar may be dug under the entire building without 
interfering with the carrying capacity. In other words, this floor is 
constructed on beams of reinforced concrete similar to the floor above. 

The first floor is equipped with steel stacks to take care of ap- 
proximately 28,000 books. There is sufficient space for another tier 
of stacks doubling the capacity. The second floor will be one large, 
well lighted and ventilated room in which we propose to place our 
valuable portraits, manuscripts and relics. The floor of this room is 
strong enough to carry two tiers of stacks similar to the ones below 
in case it should ever be necessary to increase our shelving capacity. 
The location of this addition is where the old stable and servants’ 
quarters stood and takes up very little more space than did those buildings. 

As we have before stated in our Magazine, this addition was made 
possible by the generous bequests of $5,000.00 from the late Edward V. 
Valentine, a former President of our Society, and Mr. Jonathan 
Bryan of $10,000.00, in memory of his father, Joseph Bryan, who was 
also a President of this Society, a gift of $1,000.00 from Mrs. Therese 
Study Porter, of Evanston, IIl., and other gifts which will appear later 
in this report. 


The report of the Permanent and Building funds are dated as closely 
as possible to the time of the annual meeting. 


The Treasurer’s report from Nov. 30, 1930, to Nov. 30, 1932, is as 
follows: 
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ANNUAL Report For 1931 


Balance in Bank Nov. 30, 19390 .2......-cccccciccoccccecsncveceeoseese io ee ee 
Receipts 
Bake OE I i insisigsennasctstiuczennmectinmmnsaaaliad $ 321.28 
PaO EE oi cuciaiasscisnssistisinnicecntteigietiintcieccccenaii 30.00 
I a a el ed 270.00 
PN I oe isiiraitisicmscleienreees a ae a 5,341.61 
ee tS | ney, a amee eee 5,125.00 
a 2. 0 SRN eee Tes 18.60 
eS RE ITE PLS LEO: ET SOE 1,622.77 
From Savings Bank for Investment........................--.--- 4,729.00 
5 EE VT 29.40 
Be ee ne a ee ee CE a ea 2,000.00 
ELE TEED CMTS ALLS 10,000.00 
Borrowed to .Comiplete Ticaitancsscc-cckctiseiieectiscsctsncesssesee 300.00 
OO EEE LEAL LLANES FB 1,110.00 
BORGES GHIEE ioe gi bticrrcidcnntcnnde inna s 90.00 
Disbursements 
ee a On AT pe ieee Beta ee AE Set! $ 3,243.72 
I oo acehcisicconvessctncssesennnscenooreceenameieacains teenies 540.00 
Ed a 621.44 
TTI ...._.scssssstepnstensiisstinattaclianidlaiamsaaiaiiadtaiaiiinsiaina 2,559.38 
Savings Bank to Permanent Fund.......................----------+ 345.00 
Savings Bank for Investment....................-:--+--++ we 17,039.00 
EE Se EE eee as See 201.50 
OS EE RRS ee Mee ee ETL eee es 108.42 
Binding ........ CPE SE eS ee ae 187.75 
COE TUITE seins cutitatatinnsicnprsnencictaressrvnpinniees 50.00 
yr sienaaiitekmeibaieinmidashinadaniaaians 107.50 
Ra ES 5 ee ee AE NESS RE RS 120.25 
PS EE ee Aa ORS Wes ARE ee 29.00 
REL LEN ANE. 12.50 
ES LN IRL DAL PELE SSM ERG TE 109.67 
LO EES aE reek at eI SED 29.25 
BRIS sit rissa baka: ecient eciecatean cae aariaioncamnnica 57.50 
PTE ii cccentcptnrenasiensin EE Ree 50.00 
Saving Dept. for Building Fund.................................. 110.00 
Loan ger Ki. A. LOMORGORl, Fleck emssttciectnrmsencnns 1,500.00 
Monee for: TRGB LGB asicicmisalicine dean ntotiond 300.00 
ER NE DRE See ears 2,000.00 
OE SIS DNL AAAI 2,000.00 
SOROR. TON Ie acssrecncaneideaciptasccteanateststhdeeseeteaneienic 87.00 
TIRE Gib i cesnceccccnniiirinnatheteontaiunibaaal 55.00 
RN EE Ot a ee ey ee 25 
Virginia Engraving Company........................c-cc-seecse-e-e: 10.00 
Commercial Photograph Company.....................-----2-0- 23.54 


Bahasace Gap Bieri Were. Be Toa i vcccncescnceececeorrensocsansnvsonstbeiillindese 


151 


$ 781.47 


$31,017.76 
$31,799.23 


$31,497.67 
301.56 


$31,799.23 
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ANNUAL REport FoR 1932 


Balance in Bank November 30, 1931 ..0....0....0....ccccececcssecceeceoceecoeeee 
Receipts 

Gifts for Current Fund............ Se ee MC. $ 210.00 
OE SRE ae. 176.00 
TT SS ae 105.00 
Oe i 4,790.83 
From Permanent Fund to Savings Account................ 800.00 
Receipts for Centennial Dinner ...0000000000000............. 226.00 
eS ere ee 15.00 
a SS eee 14.16 
i EG = 5 TE EET LIE 1,771.50 
fy 0 Sem eas. 2 70.00 
S| ean ae 600.00 
0S” TE ETT S . 10.00 
Expenses Fitzhugh Publication....000000.0..-----cccccecoe-oee 40.00 
a 5.00 
To Savings Acct., Payment on Acct. Permanent 

RRA RE ge NSA AR AT RR SE 200.00 
From Building Fund for Architects......0.............. 200.00 
Payment on Account Permanent Fund Loan............ 100.00 
From Bldg. Fund for Payment of Cutchins Loan... 200.00 
Sale of Byrd Engraving for Permanent Fund.......... 10.00 
Special Gift for Fitzhugh Printing... 25.00 

Disbursements 

NR OT ST Te $ 3,184.06 
NE EE LIAS LEER SERRE, 510.00 
6 SSE ht ER SS eer eee eriets oe 8.00 
I a ec a sacs 428.54 
pS ee foe RT ee ee ITT ee 29.00 
I iacthek I inchs hcbibashnteacitliiipitiandindsinteaneainnaiel 107.25 
ia es 7 Sig rl cae aes 252.50 
a I a al cnscacasitrsdaccintabiclisabals 38.00 
SE EET TN, ET 2,763.42 
Oe ay Sa ee 26.00 
pS MEE errr) Ss Bie Tesi 48.65 
Expenses Centennial Dinner—Printing, $29.75; Din- 

ner, $205.30; Hotel Bills and Transportation, 

RISES! 5 SO ere ann 285.01 
EEE SES EET ETA 169.67 
Moving Exhibit to Valentine Museum and Return.... 15.00 
Savings Dept. for Permanent Fund............................ 830.00 
Savings Dept. for Building Fund...............2............... 100.00 
yg i RRR ocr 50.00 
PN I i iciesetitccsea sanidinticiidaenrenpisnta meccebabicibens sth 400.00 
To Savings Account Payment on Account Perma- 

OE EET 3S PE TENE 206.00 
ato a ak aR ra cr RTS ih NN i Sie 30.25 


a 30 


$ 301.56 


$ 9,568.49 


$ 9,870.05 
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Mass. Historical Society for Photostat Copies Va. 


eee RL Fees eae RRR ES 8 6S SEA Ree 127.00 
Colectios. Fee 2.05203 65.5 ek 83 
Dues wm EcporscRe.n. cleans 5.00 
———  $ 9,614.48 
Balance tie Elastic. Now, ii. Witiiiciieiceisstivnscsnscvenstcevcecsovensseniioe 255.57 
$ 9,870.05 
INVESTED Funps 
Permanent Fund and Building Funds— 
J. M. LaPrade, a Real Estate Loan, due 10-1-32......0..00000000...... $ 1,900.00 
Mrs. James M. Cook, 6% Real Estate Loan... w------- 1,000.00 
Ruth H. Cornick, 6% Real Estate Loan, due pre -32/ tcl 2,700.00 
John H. Dickerson, Jr., 6% Real Estate Loan, due 7-29-37........ 1,000.00 
Amanda Boyle, 6% Real Estate Loan, due 6- ? sgigiiaceaieae 3,000.00 
Mrs. Rice, 6% Real Estate Loan, due | a RRR 3,500.00 
E. L. and Effie L. Ford, 6% Real Estate Loan, due 7-31-34........ 3,000.00 
B. V. Cole, $100 Due Semi-Annually Until Paid, July-Jan. 27... 1,600.00 
Pia Valdrighi, 6% Real Estate Loan, due 5-18-34... 2,250.00 
John M. Cutchins, Exec., 6% Real Estate Loan, due 11-12-34. 3,800.00 
34 Shares Stock Citizens Bank of Norfolk, Paying Dividend 
aR ciate cic RP ETON ON 7,480.00 
TEAC Li | Cc REIT Fl 5,225.66 
$36,455.66 
Burtpinc Funp 
Receipts 
Bequest from President E. V. Valentine....................--.-.--.--0-00----- $ 5,000.00 
Gilt from: WG Se lei ee 25.00 
ES Se REN Ee er career ee 5.00 
Gift Feememn Bibsen: Pmer Sa isin ceaceesecrsin ss cisncesstaensenewsenictinnennttsons 4.00 
Gift from Judge Daniel Grinnan....................2.--....0000 BAO 25.00 
Gift from We, Meecrarmeme foe... 10.00 
Gift from Mrs. Therese Study Porter .............................c-cs-c-00 1,000.00 
Gikt from: Miles: Tamale Br. Sema a a hash isinteceeiticent 100.00 


Gift from Miss Agnes Robinson.............--..--.ccc-c-ececcese-eseeeeeee-e 100.00 
CoeRe Greens Tee, Be. ie ee I acces Sars cncetsnnsconsomrcentasiomsenccnt 50.00 
Bequest from Jonathan Bryam................-...--c-csse<-eeeeeeseseesersesereeeeeeeeee 10,000.00 


$16,319.00 
Disbursements 
To Noland & Johnston, Architects..................-...-.0+-000- $ 500.00 
To Account New Building..............0.2..eccccecececeeeeeee 7,299.96 
$ 7,799.96 


For the sources from which the Permanent Fund are derived, ref- 
erence is made to our Magazine of July, 1931. 
Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL GRINNAN, 
President. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





ERRATA 


In the January, 1934, issue of the Magazine, is published the name of 
John “Kinningham” as a Sheriff of Gloucester County. 

We are indebted to Mr. Russell Keiningham, of Baltimore, Md., for 
the following: 

For some reason or other whenever our name appears it always ap- 
pears in some corrupted form. It is at all times “Keiningham” and is 
properly pronounced “Kenningham”. In order to clarify this situation 
as to the spelling and pronunciation I have taken the time to examine 
records in this country and in England. The family originated some- 
where in Ireland and settled in Yorkshire and is today well known 
throughout Hull, Bradford and Leeds. They use the spelling of “Ken- 
ningham” and any descendant in Virginia interested in that branch can 
find its history for the past two hundred years in the little book, “A 
History of Hull Organs and Organists”, published by A. Brown and 
Sons, Hull, England. 


Various corrupted forms of our name are published in various state 
enumerations in Virginia but the first published name is “Keiningham”, 
a resident of New Kent County. This same John “Kinningham” you 
publish was published in the old Petsworth Parish records in Glou- 
cester as John “Keeningham”. After examining these records I then 
resorted to the files of the National Census Bureau and I find the name 
entered thereon from the earliest times as “Keiningham”. The son, 
the Sheriff you report, was my great grandfather and he enters his 
name upon the National Census as Claiborne “Keiningham”. To fur- 
ther clinch the exact spelling a son of William “Keiningham” who was 
born in this country about 1772 was tke census taker for New Kent 
County for the decades of 1820-30-40 and these schedules are in the 
handwriting of this man who was Samuel. He enters his name in his 
own handwriting as Samued “Keiningham”. 


The War Department carries the name of the brother of Samuel as 
Benjamin “Keiningham”. They also carry a Tartius “Keiningham”, 
of Middlesex, and also carry the given names of Baylor, Ira, William 
and “Tarshus” with corrupted surnames, but all these corrupted sur- 
names eventually appear in the National Census schedules as “Kein- 
ingham”, 

Russell Keiningham, 
434 Hearst Tower Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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TABB-CHISMAN 


Wanted date and place of marriage of Robert Tabb to Mary Chis- 
man. Robert Tabb, son of Robert and Elizabeth (Elliott) Tabb, was 
born in Gloucester (now Mathews) Co., Virginia, where his birth was 
recorded in the Kingston Parish Church as of November 29, 1763. 
Ca. 1770 he moved from Gloucester to Berkeley Co., Va., where the 
family resided near Shepherdstown. The author of this query believes 
that Robert Tabb, Jr., left Berkeley Co. as a young man to visit rela- 
tives in or near York Co., Va. We know that he married Mary, dau. 
of John Chisman, of Charles Parish, York Co., Va. John Chisman 
m. Ist, Mary — (probably Mary Buckner), who was the mother 
of Mary, wife of Robert Tabb. He married 2nd, Eliz., dau. of Major 
Miles Cary. His will was probated in York Co. in 1803 and in it was 
named Mary Tabb, his dau.; also Robert Tabb, his son-in-law, who 
was one of the executors. Just how long Robert Tabb, Jr., and his 
wife remained in the vicinity of York Co. has not yet been ascertained. 
The records show that they were back in or near Shepherdstown in 
1803 and were still there in 1810. Between 1810 and 1816 they left Vir- 
ginia and removed to Hardin Co., Ky., where they spent the rest of 
their days. The William and Mary Quarterlies give an account of this 
Chisman family but, aside from mentioning the birth date of Mary, 
dau. of John Chisman, as Nov. 3, 1765, nothing more on that branch 
is given. 

Also wanted Revolutionary service of Robert Tabb, son of William 
and Susannah (Gould) Tabb, born in Gloucester Co., Va., Jan. 23, 
1737; married Elizabeth Elliott, died Sept. 11, 1775, buried in the old 
Episcopal churchyard at Shepherdstown, Va. 





H. B. Tabb, 
Box 643, Santa Maria, Cal. 





LEWIS-WARNER 


The undersigned is preparing for publication at an early date, a 
genealogy of the Lewis family, of “Warner Hall”, Gloucester County. 
It is hoped to include therein the greatest possible number of descend- 
ants of this family and intermarried families, in all of their various 
branches. 

This work is already well advanced. I am therefore anxious to 
hear from any who know themselves to be descended from Councillor 
John Lewis and Elizabeth Warner, his wife, through their sons, Col. 
John Lewis, of Warner Hall, Col. Charles Lewis, of The Byrd, or 
Col. Robert Lewis, of Belvoir. 

Lieut. Merrow E. Sorley, 
U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 
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EARLY ANDERSONS SHOWN IN THE WILL AND DEED 
BOOKS OF LOUISA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, FROM 1742 


Contributed by C. C. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 


Ambrose Anderson mentioned. W. B. 9, 195. 
Alex. Anderson, Louisa poll, 1790. 
Alex. Anderson witness, 1791. W. B. 3, 358. 


Amediah Anderson’s will. Son Archibald got a good portion during 
his father’s life. She now gives his three daughters money to come from 
sale of slaves. To daughter Patsy Garrett a slave. To son David 
slaves. To daughter Mary W. Meriwether and her children slaves. 
“T give to the two sons of my deceased son Francis Anderson one negro 
Girl by the name of Clarisee to them and their heirs forever.” To 
daughter Eliza G. Winston and her children slaves. To son William 
Anderson slaves. To daughter Lucy 1 boy Sam and 1 girl Louisa and 
1 small boy Fountain, “this boy I give her for extra services rendered 
me”. To daughter Sarah Ann Smith and children slaves. Residue to 
son William % and Francis’ 2 sons %. Wm. Perkins made substitute 
exor. John Kennon, exor., dead. Will dated July 29th, 1825. W. B. 
7. Appraisement of her estate. Wm. Perkins, admr., W. B .7, 204— 
1826. Sales to Wm. Perkins, Jas. D. Roberts, Wm. Phillips and to 
Lucy Anderson 1 pr. rose blankets. W. B. 7, 296. Amediah Ander- 
son’s estate; acct. of Wm. Perkins, Nov. 10, 1828, paid Lucy Perkins 
due $40. W. B. 7, 506. 

Ann M. Anderson to David Johnson, deed to 81 acres, land from her 
father, Richard Anderson’s estate, adj. William Kerr and Nicholas M. 
Anderson, on S. Anna river. Witnesses Jasper, David and Nicholas 
M. Anderson. D. B. K, 134, 1804. 

Bartlett Anderson, an exor. of John Cosby’s will. Granddaughter Mary 
wife of Benjamin Anderson. Garland Anderson witness. Clivears 
Duke an exor. 1760. 


Bartlett Anderson and wife Frances, deed to John Watson, adj. Arm- 
strong and Dabney. D. B. D™%, 509, 1773. 

Benjamin Anderson’s guardian was Solomon Trower. D. B. J, 362. 

Benjamin and wife Sarah Anderson. Separate bond. D. B. I, 1797. 

David Anderson’s will, Oct. 8, 1781. To wife Judith, To 4 sons, 
John, Charles, Archilus and David. To 4 daughters Mary, Susannah, 
Sarah and Elizabeth. Witnessed by 2 Elizabeth Johnson’s. Judith 
Anderson, admx. Robert Anderson on bond. 

David Anderson, deed to the trustee of John Cosby, land bought of 
Chiles adj. Neson Lipscomb, Thomason and Sims. 

Capt. David Anderson’s estate. Mention of Mrs. Amediah, admx., 
and David, Jr. W. B. 5, 21. 1796. 
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Inventory of David Anderson (for Amediah, admx.?), mentions 
Amelia, (should be Amediah). W. B. 5, 228. 1795. 

David Anderson, of Hanover, and wife Elizabeth, deed to Fredk. 
Harris, land adj. Barclay. D. B. E, 70. 1775. 

David Anderson and wife Polly to Stephen Farrar, deed to land adj. 
John Overton and Jos. Walton, to be inherited by David Anderson at 
the death of his mother. D. B. M, 394, 432. 1814. 

David Anderson, deed from Matthew Anderson, land Pamunkey river 
adj. John Harvie, David Paulett, Jos. Kimbrough and Wm. Phillips, 
535 acres. Another tract Foster’s Creek adj. Thos. Underwood and 
Thos. Doshper, 200 acres. Witnesses Samuel, Archibald and David, Jr., 
Anderson. D. B. F, 226. 1792. 

David Anderson, Louisa poll, 1793. 

David Anderson, Amediah Anderson, Admx. W. B. 3, 602. 1795. 

David Anderson, John P. Anderson, Admr. Robert Anderson on bond. 
W. B. 3, 112. 

Elizabeth and David Paulett to David Anderson, Jr., n. e. creek, 
Venable’s road, adj. Col. Wm. Phillips, Paulett, and Matthew Anderson, 
Pamunkey river, land sold for two slaves. D. B. F, 99. 1791. 

David Anderson, Jr., Louisa poll, 1793. 

David Anderson, Jr., to Turner Anderson, admrs. of Robert Ander- 
son, witness, 1782. 

David Anderson and wife Susanna to Nicholas M. Anderson,—David 
and Nich. M. each % of 469% acres on S. Anna, part of Richard An- 
derson’s estate. This and 1000 acres, Logan co., Ky., Skagg’s Beaver 
creek. D. B. K, 151, 1802. 

David Anderson, of Albemarle, and wife Elizabeth, to Wm. and 
Saml. Ragland, Chamberlain’s creek, 400 acres adj. Elijah Johnson, 
James and Thomas Barnett, Thos. Porter and Edwd. Smith. D. B. F, 
260, 1788. 

Harman Anderson mentioned. W. B. 9, 195. 

Benj. Bibb to David Anderson, D. B. A, 526, 1753. 

David and Elizabeth Anderson, of Hanover, to Benj. Bibb, deed, 
Licking Hole creek, Thos. Gibson’s line, Wm. Anderson, witness. D. B. 
B, 169, 1757. 

David Anderson, of St. Mark’s Par., Hanover, and Elizabeth, his 
wife, to Ashley Johnson, deed for 100 acres, Fredericksville Par., con- 
veyed to David Anderson by Nathaniel Winston, Chamberlayne creek, 
adj. John Ragland. Witness, Wm. Anderson. D. B. B, 289, 1759. 

David and Elizabeth Anderson to Wm. Hogan, 400 acres, Fredericks- 
ville Par., grant to Thos. Emmerson, 1736. Sold to David Anderson 
1757, s. fork of Little river, adj. Capt. Overton’s line. Wm. Ander- 
son, witness. D. B. B, 319, 1759. 
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David Anderson, adj. Galan Bocock, Chamberlayn’s creek, Nathaniel 
Winston, deed, Ashley Johnson, Bunch. D. B. B, 24, 1754. 

David Anderson, of St. Martin’s Par., Louisa, to Robt. Harris, deed, 
Licking Hole Branch, Fredericksville Par., adj. Barrett, Robt. Ander- 
son. D. B. D¥%, 129, 1769. 

David Anderson, deed to Nathl. Anderson, land S. Anna river, 400 
acres, adj. Jos. Barrett and John Bunch; David Anderson, Jr., witness. 
D. B. DY, 326, 1771. 

David Anderson and wife Elizabeth, of Hanover, to Wm. Toler, adj. 
Barclay, Wm. Cook, Baker & Harris. Witnesses, David, Jr., and Thos. 
Anderson. D. B. F, 39, 1785. 

David Anderson, Jr., and Matthew Anderson, witnesses. D. B. DY, 
478. 

Edmund and Richard Anderson and wives, Susanna and Milly, to Mat- 
thew Anderson, 104 acres, S. Anna. D. B. M, 260, 1807. 

Elizabeth Anderson to grandson, Richard, son of Michael Anderson, 
horse. D. B. F, 439, 1794. Witnesses Thos. and Reuben Anderson. 

Elizabeth Anderson’s will, July, 1791. St. Martin’s Par. To grand- 
son Richard, son of Michael. To grandchildren Thos. M., Pouncey, 
Reuben, Edmund and David. To Ann, wife of Edmund Thomson, and 
to Elizabeth, children of Michael. To daughter Judith, wife of James 
Dabney. To sons Michael and Richard, and to his son Richard. To 
Elizabeth, wife of Matthew Anderson. To Frances, wife of Christo- 
pher Holland. To Mary, wife of John Woodson. To Kitty, wife of 
Robt. Perkins. To Judith, Jane, Susanna, Richard, Ann, Shandy and 
Joseph, children of Richard Anderson. To Cisley, wife of Thos. Shel- 
ton. To Ann, wife of Thos. Hardin. To Polly, Charity and William, 
children of Judith, wife of James Dabney. Son Michael and grandson 
Thos. M., exors. W. B. 3, 572. 

Elizabeth Anderson, Nathaniel Anderson, admr. W. B. 3, 233, Feb. 
9, 1789. 

Elkanah Anderson, inventory, 1766. Pouncey Anderson was an ap- 
praiser. 

Alkanah and wife Sarah Anderson, land adj. Jos. Clark and Francis 
Clark, John Syme, Elkhorn Branch. D. B. B, 295, 1758. 

Francis Anderson to Henry Garrett, Jr., deed to 20 acres for £25, 
on waters of Cawthan’s run, bounded by lands of Moses White, Lucy 
Anderson and Henry Garrett. Also 100 acres subject to dower of Mrs. 
Amadiah Anderson. Witnesses, Wm. Clarke, Daniel Williams and 
Ludw. Branham. Francis Anderson, 1 of children and distributees of 
David Anderson. D. B. J, 114, Feb. 9, 1801. 

Richard Phillips gives bond for a slave. Witness Francis Anderson 
and Thos. Phillips. D. B. J, 555, 1803. 

Thos. Phillips gives bond for a slave. Witness Francis Anderson. 
D. B. J, 554. 
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Francis and Lucy Anderson and Wm. Phillips, witnesses, deed of 
Thos. Phillips to Nathan Sims, slave, furniture, &c. 

Garland Anderson, deed to Isaac Winston, 220 acres on Ducking 
Hole creek adj. Terrill, Winston and Bibb. Mortgage? D. B. J, 
595, 1803. 

Garland Anderson to son Alfred, slaves. D. B. K, 202. 

Harman Anderson mentioned. W. B. 9, 195. 

James Anderson to Jas. Robinson, cattle, &. D. B. D%, 529. 

James Anderson, Louisa poll 1790, 1792 and 1793. 

Jasper Anderson, deed to Nicholas M. Anderson. Richard Anderson, 
their father, died intestate. His Louisa land, 46934 acres, and tract in 
Logan co., Ky., on Beaver creek, 1000 acres. Jasper has agreed with 
Sarah, daughter of Richard Anderson, to exchange his Louisa land for 
Sarah’s part in Kentucky, and so deeded. Nicholas got title to Sarah’s 
Louista land. Sarah asks conveyance to Nicholas. Jasper to Nicholas, 
interest in land, S. Anna river, % part of 36934 acres. Jasper acknowl- 
edged deed in Albemarle co. D. B. J, 647, Jany. 2, 1804. 

John Anderson, Trinity Par., Louisa, deed to Bartelett Anderson, 193 
acres. D. B. D¥&, 211, 1770. 

John Anderson, Louisa poll, 1792. 

John Anderson, deed from Thos. Dashper, land on Beach creek adj. 
Jacob Kendrick and Thos. Thompson. D. B. E, 221, 1778. 

John Anderson, deed to, from Jos. Hawkins, land on Dashper’s branch 
of n. e. creek adj. Col. Richard Anderson. Witnesses, John B. & 
Susannah Anderson. D. B. E, 204, 1774. 

John Anderson, the elder, of Hanover, to grandson, John Anderson 
Pulliam of Hanover, land s. side of Pauletts Road on Beaver creek 
adj. Mayo and Holeman. D. B. J, 76, 1800. 

John Anderson, of Hanover, deed to, from Nathaniel Anderson, an 
exor. of John Dashper. D. B. E, 313, 1778. 

John Anderson mentioned, W. B. 9, 195. 

John Anderson, St. Paul’s Par., Hanover co., deed for 206 acres, Har- 
ris fork of Cub creek, St. Martin’s Par., 1743, Louisa D. B. A, 131. 

John Anderson & Richard Anderson, both of Trinity Par., land on 
Cub creek adj. Benj. and Philip Timberlake and Nelson Anderson. 
D. B. DY, 32, 1767. 

Thos. Johnson to Richard Anderson, s. side of S. Anna, adj. Robt. 
Fleming Bibb, Thos. Johnson and John Richmond. D. B. E, 369, 1784. 

Joseph Anderson, of Logan co., Ky., to Wm. G. Johnson for £60, 
100 acres adj. Chas. Hopkins and Morris Roberts. D. B. 1, 1796. 

Joseph Anderson to Jas. D. Shelton, bond. D. B. K, 332, 1806. 


(To be continued) 
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BAILEY 


Thomas Bailey, Dinwiddie County, Virginia, b. 1756, d. 1841, married 
Mary Meredith, b. 1765, d. Oct. 11, 1829. Would like to know full 
dates for Thomas Bailey, his wife, children, and something about his 
ancestry. 

Joseph E. Hart, II, 
3 Kings Mountain Road, 


York, S. C. 





FITZHUGH 


I desire to make a correction in my Fitzhugh article of January, 
1934, p. 68. 

A member of the family stated that Mary Bolling Fitzhugh married 
William Sthreshley, and it so appears in the William and Mary Quar- 
terly, p. 96. 

Mr. Stewart M. Woodward, of Richmond, Va., has written me that 
she married James Madison Sthreshley, son of Capt. William Sthresh- 
ley and Elizabeth Buckner (nee Elizabeth Madison, daughter of James 
Madison, Sr.). 


Gladys R. (Mrs. W. W.) McPherson. 





PETTUS 


In the noting of “Books Received” on page 96 of the January, 1934, 
issue, a most regrettable error has appeared: The Pettus volume, listed 
as Letters in Formation, etc., should be “Pettus in Formation of City, 
State and Nation”. 





THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


Anticipating the early publication of a history of The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, I would appreciate information of all sorts relating 
to the editors and the contributors of the Magazine, particularly any 
unpublished correspondence between the editors and the contributors. 
Proper credit for this information will be given in case of publication. 


David K. Jackson, 
Box 4772, Durham, N. C. 
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NOTE ON DANIEL FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 


Contributed by 
Gladys R. (Mrs. William W.) McPherson 


In article on Daniel Family of Middlesex County, Virginia, by Mr. 
Newman, Tyler’s Magazine, Vol. XII, No. 4, p. 245, of April, 1931, 
only one child of John5 Daniel (John‘*, John’, James?, William?). 
No. 176 is mentioned, i. e., John Daniel born 1807, married 1837, 
Harriet Fitzhugh, issue Bolling Daniel. Having done original re- 
search in Stafford, Rappahannock, Spotsylvania, King George, West- 
moreland, Brunswick and Virginia archives, I wish to add the fol- 
lowing: 

John T. Daniel, of Stafford and Rappahannock counties, married 
Harriet Washington Fitzhugh, born March 18, 1814, “Bellair”, daugh- 
ter of John Bolling Stith Fitzhugh (see Du Bellets, Vol. II, p. 577, 
Virginia Magazine, Vol. VIII, p. 432). They were married around 
1833, for son, Byrd Tyler, was born 1833-6. 

They had two sons: 

1. Bolling. 
2. Byrd Tyler, born 1833-6, Stafford Co., Va. See below. 

John T. Daniel was taxed in Stafford Co., May 12, 1833, one slave; 
again in 1834, 1835 (see Personal Tax Lists, Va. Archives). May 21, 
1842, he is deceased, for Harriet is now a widow and residing in the 
county of Rappahannock. She is grantor to her sister, Ann Frances 
Tabb Fitzhugh in a deed recorded in Stafford Co. Liber NN. p. 29 on 
May 26, 1842. 

She is again grantor to her mother, Frances Tabb Fitzhugh, widow 
of John Bolling Stith Fitzhugh, and mentions her interest, one-sixth 
part of his estate. Liber MM. p. 494. 

She married Oliver Yowell, of Rappahannock Co., Va., before June 
6, 1845, for then she is grantor in a deed to Byrd Tyler Daniel, her 
son by former husband. (See Deed Book F, p. 249, Rappahannock 
County.) In 1850 census they appear Oliver Yowell 60, Harriet, 34, 
Elizabeth 17, Robinett 7 months, Byrd Tyler Daniel 14, Oliver born 
1790, Harriet in 1814, and Elizabeth his daughter born 1833, Robinett 
seven months and Byrd Daniel born 1836. 

Byrd Tyler Daniel was born 1833-1836 in Stafford County, Virginia, 
the 1850 census showing 1836, the 1860 showing 1833. He married 
Maria Brown Hysle, a widow, daughter of Mordecai Brown and 
Sarah Shiflet, of Albemarle County, Virginia. She had a daughter, 
Solome Hysle, born 1851, who married Morgan Miller. 

Byrd Tyler Daniel resided in 1860 in Sperryville, Rappahannock, 
Va. He removed to Lawrence Co., Ohio, where he is buried, having 
died in California in May, 1890. He had the following children: (a) 
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Peter Vivian Daniel, born Sperryville, Va., married Blanche Smith; 
(b) Byrd Tyler, born Martinsburg, Va., married Myrtle Forgy; (c) 
Marion Maria, born in Lynchburg, Va., married William Lemley. 
She died young; (d) Pocahontas, born July 22, 1857, in Sperryville, 
Va. 

(d) Pocahontas married, May 10, 1874, George Washington Powell, 
born Dec. 20, 1848, Albemarle County, Virginia, son of William H. 
Powell. They were married in Huntingdon County, West Virginia. 
He died April 27, 1929, in Riverside, Michigan, and she died June 1, 
1908, in Evanston, II. 

Their children were: 

(a) Gertrude, born in Huntington, W. Va., married Fordis Laflin 
Kellogg. She married, second, Edward Cahill; resides in Riverside, 
Michigan. 

(b) Mary Elizabeth, born Huntington, W. Va., married William 
Crawford, President of Crawford, McGregor and Camby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. He died and she married, second, Garrett Spitzer; resides at 
Malden, Missouri. 

(c) Anne Fitzhugh, born Corryville, Ohio, married John Harty, of 
Kingston, Canada, son of Hon. William Harty, member of Parliament. 

Daniel Travis, born Corryville. 

Ruby Fitzhugh Powell, born Corryville, Ohio, married first George 
McClellan Leffinwell, and second, Ernest Robert Graham, a prominent 
architect. Her son is William Edward Graham, born Evanston, III., 
Dec. 12, 1908, married June 2, 1931, in Chicago, Jane Harriet Lee, 
daughter of Thomas George Lee, born in Chicago April 4, 1909. 





READ 


The list of Sheriffs of Gloucester Co., Va., 1657-1847, gives a clew 
to the Beverly ancestry of Ben S. Read, of Atlanta, Ga., whose grand- 
father was Beverly Giles Read (b. 1785), probably son of the Gwynn 
Read (b. 1740), who married “Harry” Whiting in 1766. 

This Gwynn Read is said to have been the son of Benjamin Read 
who married Dorothy Clack. 

Further information is solicited as to the children of Gwynn and 
“Harry” (Whiting) Read, particularly if there was a son named Bev- 
erly and the names of other sons. 

It may be interesting to the Cosby descendants to know they may 
secure copies of very valuable data from the Virginia State Library 
where there is deposited photographic copies of records from Ireland. 


(Mrs.) Anna Leland West, 
4422 N. E. 15th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 
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THE CARTER FAMILY 


Contributed by (Mrs. L. L.) Blanche A. Chapman 
Smithfield, Va. 


The discovery of a new Bible record of a branch of the Carter fam- 
ily as well as the information given in Dr. Blanton’s new book, “Medi- 
cine of the 18th Century”, fires me with the hope that it may some day 
be established from whom each of the several families have descended. 

There seems to be a tradition in every “Carter” family that they are 
of “King” Carter descent. 

In the following record it is possible that the John Carter born in 
1690 was a son of Robert Carter who married a Miss Collier, of York, 
who owned Porto Bello. Dr. James Carter owned it in 1766. 

A Robert Carter was a vestryman in Petsworth Parish, Gloucester 
County, in 1690, and my Williamsburg Carters had many Gloucester 
County connections. It would seem from the little information left 
of them, my own branch crossed the York for their wives in several 
generations. In “Baytop Family”, by Stubbs, reference is made to 
these same Carters (pages 112-113). Goode, in “Virginia Cousins”, 
says, “the Robert Carter who married Mary Collier was a nephew of 
‘King’ Carter.” Which of his brothers are known to have had de- 
scendants ? 

There is a codicil in the will of John Carter, of Lancaster, making a 
bequest to a cousin, John Carter, which is omitted in the clerk’s copy. 
Was the Edward Carter who was a witness to this, the Edward who 
returned to England? 

Dr. Miller in the preface to his “Descendants of Capt. Thomas 
Carter” says the Williamsburg Carters were descendants of the Wil- 
liam Carter who was living on Jamestown Island in 1623. His land 
grants were in that part of James City County which became Surry, 
and the final ownership of his land would indicate he left no male de- 
scendants after the first generation. 

1,000 acres of Wm. Carter = Alice = ————— Parke. 

Surry Co. Bk. I, page 25—% to son Wm. deed his wife = Edw. 
Petway. 

Surry Co. Bk. II, page 221—% to son Geo. deed his wife Mary = 
Edw. Hare. 

Surry Co. Bk. III, page 11—his dau. Elizabeth = Robert Crawford 
and deeded George’s portion to Matt Levan. 

It seems probable that these Carters were the descendants of Francis 
Carter who died in York in 1647 without a will, whose administrator 
was Lewis Burwell. We know he left one son, because of the bequest 
in the will of Edward Lockey of York in 1667 to Wm. Carter, the son 


of Francis Carter. 
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CARTER FAMILY BIBLE 


(This Bible is now in the possession of the descendants of Capt. John 
Carter and his wife, Ann Matilda Wray. Copy furnished by Miss 
Amelia E. Cutliff, Albany, Georgia.) 

Bible published in London, 1703. 

Births of Thomas Michell, Collector of Customs, at Hampton, Va.: 

Robert Cary Michell, born May 3, 1728. 

Cary Michell, born Feb. 1, 1729, died Dec. 25, 1783. 

Thomas Michell, born Aug. 16, 1731. 

Sarah Michell, born April 12, 1733, died Nov. 20, 1782. 

James Michell, born Jan. 18, 1734. 

Ann Michell, born June 16, 1736, died Sept. 20, 1773. 

John Michell, born April 7, 1738. 

Jane Michell, born Feb. 1, 1742, died Oct. 14, 1791. 

William Michell, born Feb. 24, 1743. 


John Carter, born June, 1690, died Sept. 8, 1741. 


Thomasine Carter, wife of John Carter, born Jan., 1689, died July 
27, 1743. 

Thomas Carter, son of John and Thomasine Carter, born 1721, killed 
by Indians, April 18, 1756. 

John Carter, born March 9, 1728, died May 21, 1792. 

A merchant of Williamsburg, James City County, Va. Married 
September 29, 1757, Miss Jane Michell. 

Children : 

Sarah Carter, born July 7, 1758, died Sept. 12, 1758. 


Thomas Carter, born August 6, 1759, married Ann Broadnax April 
6, 1785, died 1800. 


James, born Dec. 23, 1760, died Jan. 29, 1761. 


John, born Dec. 12, 1761, died Aug. 23, 1820, married Ann Matilda 
Wray Feb. 14, 1795, who died January 1855 near Columbus, Georgia. 


Ann Carter, born May 28, 1763, married July 25, 1780, Major Joha 
Nelson. 


Elizabeth Carter, born May 9, 1764, died Dec. 20, 1764. 
Cary Michell Carter, born Sept. 11, 1766, died Feb. 1795. 


Louisa Howe Carter, born Jan. 1769, died Nov. 18, 1816, married July 
31, 1788, Col. John Nicholas. 


Captain John Carter and Ann Matilda Carter—issue: 
1. James Michell Carter, born May 24, 1798, married Sarah Barrett. 
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Dr. John Carter married Martha Millege Flournoy. 

Charles Carter. 

Robert Carter married Evelyn Page Nelson, daughter of Major 

Thomas M. Nelson, son of Major John Nelson and Nancy (“Ann”) 

Carter. 

5. Mary, a daughter, married Major Wm. Nelson, Clarke Co., Va. 
(Druggist, Augusta, Ga.) 

James Michell Carter, and Sarah Barrett—issue: 

1. John Barrett Carter married Georgia Gresham. Issue: John Bar- 
rett II, married lst, Miss Battle; 2nd, Minnie Hora. Issue: Minnie 
Carter, married Nelson Tift, Albany, Ga. 

Minnie Carter Tift (Mrs. Nelson Tift) is in possession of the Carter 
Bible, published in London, England, 1703. 

The descendants of Dr. Thomas Neale Carter and his wife, Ann 
Brodnax, may be found in Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. XXXVI, 
page 90; and in Tyler’s Quarterly, Vol. XI, page 49. 

The descendants of Ann (Nancy) Carter, who married Major John 
Nelson, of Oak Hill, Mecklenburg County, son of Secretary Thomas 
Nelson, may be found in “Page Family in Va.”, by R. M. C. Page, 
page 188. 

John Carter died intestate and his widow was appointed administrator 
Nov., 1741. 

Ordered that Joseph Davenport, John Coulthard, John Coke & Henry 
Weatherbourne or any three of them being first sworn do meet and ap- 
praise the estate of John Carter. York County W. B. 19, page 60. 

Thomasine Carter’s will:—to four dear sons, James, Thomas, John 
and William Carter. Executors: John Blair, Benjamin Waller, Wil- 
liam Prentis, George Gilmer and William Parke Gentlemen. 

Dated July 25, 1743. 

Recorded Sept. 19, 1743. 

Wit: Edmund Hall 

Mary Hornsby 
Frances Mundell 
Anne Bradby 


Pen 


York County Bk. 19, page 229. 


Appraisal of estate made by Joseph Davenport and Thomas Hornsby. 
Aug. 20, 1744. York County Bk. 19, page 306. 

Wanted proof of parentage of John Carter, born 1690, and his wife, 
Thomasine. 
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GENEALOGY 





THE GARNETTS OF ESSEX COUNTY AND THEIR HOMES 
By William Garnett Chisolm 





Etmwoop LINE 


James Mercer Garnett (5), the eldest son of Muscoe (4) and Grace 
Fenton (Mercer) Garnett, was born at “Mount Pleasant”, June 8, 1770. 
He received his education from private tutors. Shortly after his birth, 
his father commenced to build a house for him and when he attained 
his majority, the elder Mr. Garnett placed his son in the possession of 
a handsome estate, to which the younger Mr. Garnett later gave the 
name of “Elmwood”, and to which he brought his bride, Mary Eleanor 
Dick Mercer, a first cousin, to whom he was married in Fredericksburg, 
September 21, 1793. She was born October 4, 1774, died April 11, 
1837, and was the daughter of Hon. James Mercer (1736-1793), Mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress and Judge of the first Virginia Court 
of Appeals, and his wife, Eleanor Dick (who died March 28, 1780), 
the daughter of Major Charles Dick, one of the original trustees of 
Fredericksburg, a major in the Revolutionary army, and his wife, 
Miss Roy. Mrs. Garnett’s only sister, Mary Dick, married Sir John 
Peyton, Bart.31 (1720-1790), of “Isleham”, Gloucester County, captain 
of the Gloucester militia 1758, lieutenant-colonel 1775-82, the son of 
Thomas and Frances (Tabb) Peyton and heir of Sir John Peyton, Bart., 
of “Isleham”, Cambridgeshire, England. 


Mr. Garnett was a member of the Virginia Legislature of 1799-1800. 
He early aligned himself with the rising Democrats. Mr. Madison and 
Col. John Taylor of Caroline often met for discussions in his room, 
and he voted for the adoption of Madison’s report on the resolutions 
concerning the Alien and Sedition Acts.32 He represented his district 
in Congress from March 4, 1805 to March 3, 1809, when he declined 
re-election. At this time he formed close friendships with John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, and with Francis Scott Key and Edward Lloyd, of 
Maryland, and Richard Stanford and Nathaniel Macon, of North 
Carolina, all of whom were his colleagues and called themselves Re- 
publicans, as distinguished from the Federalists, although this group 





31 Register of Colonial Dames in Virginia, 1930. 
82 Address of Professor James Mercer Garnett delivered at Tappa- 


hannock, Essex Co., Va., June 20, 1898, upon presentation of portrait 
of James Mercer Garnett to Court House. 
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often took a position independent of regular party lines and formed 
what might be called a “Third Party”. During his term, Mr. Garnett 
supported Randolph in his opposition to certain of the measures of 
Jefferson’s second administration, and a voluminous correspondence 
between Randolph and Garnett, extending over the years 1806-1832 has 
been preserved.33 In August, 1807, Mr. Garnett served with Randolph 
as a member of the grand jury which indicted Aaron Burr for 
treason.34 

Retiring to “Elmwood” in 1809, Mr. Garnett became one of the lead- 
ers in the struggle to restore the declining agricultural life of the Old 
South. Scholars and public men of the day were frequently guests 
at “Elmwood”, where a gracious hospitality was bountifully dispensed. 
John Henry Hobart, afterwards Bishop of New York, who spent sev- 
eral weeks there when he was a room-mate of Charles Fenton Merce: 
at Princeton, in a letter to his mother writes:35 “The family in which 
I have been form a scene of domestic happiness that my imagination 
has often painted but such as I have never before found realized. Every 
want and every wish supplied by an ample sufficiency, their manners 
unfettered by the artificial forms of politeness, and yet entirely re- 
moved from rustic plainness, mark the artless expression of internal 
goodness wishing to dispense happiness to all around.” 

Mr. Garnett again served in the Legislature 1824-25, and was a 
member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-30. Before 
that body met he prepared and published a series of “Constitutional 
Charts of Comparative Views of the Legislative, Executive and Ju- 
diciary Departments in all the States of the Union, including that of 
the United States”, to serve as a guide for the use of the members. 
Although not active in the debates of the Convention, he took a con- 
servative position, opposed the proposed enlargement of the basis of 
suffrage and felt greater weight should be given to property holders 
in the administration of government.36 He carried on with Matthew 
Carey, of Philadelphia, under the name of “Corn Planter” a spirited 
argument on the tariff, and during his presidency of the Fredericksburg 
Agricultural Society 1817-1837, the Society issued one of the first tariff 
protests.37( As a member of the anti-tariff convention which met in 
Baltimore in 1821, Mr. Garnett wrote its address, which appeared in 
Skinner’s “American Farmer”. In 1831 he again attended an anti-tariff 








33 “John Randolph of Roanoke”, by William Cabell Bruce, N. Y., 1922. 
84 Virginia Law Register, Vol. III, pages 477-492. 


35 Dr. John McVicar’s “Early Life and Professional Years of Bishop 
Hobart”, Oxford, 1838. 
by Proceedings and Debates of Virginia State Conventions of 1829- 


87 Dictionary of American Biography, article on James Mercer Garnett. 
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convention, this time in Philadelphia. He wrote widely on rural economy 
and on educational and religious subjects, and delivered addresses through 
Virginia and in other States. Charles Carter Lee, brother of General 
Lee, in his poem “Virginia Georgics” (1858), has a humorous couplet 
referring to the activities of Col. John Taylor and James Mercer 
Garnett: 

erth. Gortinn.. £5 Garnett lectured on 

The way to farm, while Waring ploughed his corn.” 

Mr. A. O. Craven in his “The Agricultural Reformers of the Ante- 
Bellum South” (American Historical Review, January, 1928, p. 307, 
says: “James M. Garnett of Fredericksburg in Virginia was early urging 
reform through the medium of the Agricultural Society and the public 
press. He advocated the selection of seed corn from the larger and more 
prolific stocks ; he condemned the extravagances in living which consumed 
the capital so necessary for improvements; he urged men to adopt 
better methods of plowing and took his stand alongside of John Taylor 
in uncompromising opposition to protective tariffs; he worked unceas- 
ingly for the organization and extension of the agricultural society, local, 
state and national, and no voice was lifted more untiringly in the effort 
to arouse men to the realization of their shortcomings or in pointing 
out the ways for improvement.” 

Mr. Garnett was one of the founders of the Virginia State Agricul- 
tural Society and was chosen the first president of the National Society 
of Agriculture in 1842,38 one of the vice-presidents of which was 
Charles Fenton Mercer, his brother-in-law. In 1824 Garnett was elected 
to the Board of Visitors of William and Mary College. He was also 
a vice-president in 1838 of the Virginia Colonization Society39—Chief 
Justice Marshall had been its president and John Tyler had succeeded 
him. Mr. Garnett was a vestryman of Vauter’s Church, as his father 
and grandfather had been before him, a delegate to the Diocesan Con- 
ventions and often a delegate to the General Conventions of the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Although inheriting a comfortable fortune, in advanced age Mr. Gar- 
nett suffered financial reverses, owing chiefly to his profuse hospitality 
and personal benevolence. About the year 1821-2 he and Mrs. Garnett 
opened at “Elmwood” a school for girls. The late Professor James 
Mercer Garnett in writing of his grandfather says: “With the exception 
of drawing and music, this school was taught exclusively by Mrs. Gar- 


38 National Intelligencer, Dec. 21, 1841, and May 11, 1842. 
39 Tyler’s Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. I, p. 508. 


40 Journals of Virginia Convention appended to Dr. Hawks’ “Contri- 
butions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States of America”, 
I, N. Y., 1836. 
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net and her daughters, who were eminently qualified for such a task as 
they possessed a high degree of talent and a thorough education. Mrs. 
Garnett was a lady of remarkable mental powers, of high cultivation 
and of a character that secured the love and admiration of all who 
knew her. Mr. Garnett’s duties in connection with the school were the 
holding of daily family prayers, morning and evening, and the correction 
and criticism of the English composition. * * * * * * Notwithstanding 
the scant means of communication in that day, the school was attended 
by people not only from Virginia but from other states and often 
reached fifty in number.” Mr. Garnett delivered to the pupils one lec- 
ture each quarter. These lectures on “Female Education” were pub- 
lished in 1824 and 1825 and rapidly went through four editions. The 
school was maintained for eight years, when owing to Mrs. Garnett’s 
ill health, it was closed and about 1829-30 a school for boys was 
opened, one object of which was the education of a grandson, Muscoe 
Russell Hunter Garnett, then a precocious lad of eight years. Teachers 
were now employed to conduct the school, but Mr. Garnett continued 
as he had in the girls’ school. The academy, however, was discontinued 
in a few years. For a long time, Mr. Garnett personally conducted a 
Sunday school at “Elmwood”, held in one of the outer buildings, which 
was largely attended, the scholars coming from even the more distant 
points in the county. He died at “Elmwood” April 23, 1843. The 
“American Almanac” for 1844 in writing of Mr. Garnett states: “He 
was always assiduous in the discharge of his duty and never flagging, 
even when his fellow-laborers were in despair. His addresses were 
characterized by a zealous devotion to the interests, morals, education 
and the improvement in agriculture, not only of the people of Virginia 
but of the whole Union. He was happy in his powers of conversation, 
cheerful amidst adversity and affliction and died a sincere Christian.” 
Mr. Garnett’s brother-in-law, Charles Fenton Mercer, who has been 
mentioned several times, was an able statesman and man of unusual 
ability. He was born in Fredericksburg June 16, 1778, graduated with 
the highest honors from the College of New Jersey (now Princeton) 
in 1797, pursued the study of the law at Princeton and received his 
Master’s degree in 1800.41 In 1826 Princeton conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. While at college and at law school 
he lived at “Elmwood” with his sister and brother-in-law. He moved 
to Loudoun County and commenced to practice in 1802 at “Aldie”, an 
estate which he named after the home of the Mercer family in Perth- 
shire, Scotland. Mr. Mercer was a member of the House of Delegates, 
1810-1817, and among other measures which he proposed was the pen- 
sion and presentation by Virginia of a sword to George Rogers Clarke, 





41 Faculty Minutes, Princeton University. 
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the hero of Vincennes, a measure adopted by the Legislature in 1812.42 
During the War of 1812 Mercer was successively lieutenant-colonel of 
a Virginia regiment, major in command at Norfolk, inspector-general, 
aide-de-camp to Governor James Barbour and brigadier-general in com- 
mand of the Second Virginia Brigade. He was the projector and first 
president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company,4? 1828-33; a 
delegate to the State Constitutional Convention of 1829-30, and was 
elected as a Democrat to the Fifteenth Congress, serving continuously 
from March 4, 1817, to December 26, 1839, when he resigned and went 
to Tallahassee, Florida. He had been a conspicuous member of the 
Committee on Roads and Canals and also on that of the District of 
Columbia, and the City of Washington requested him to sit for a por- 
trait by Chester Harding, which now hangs in the Municipal Building.44 
He was one of the originators of the plan for establishing the Free 
State of Liberia, in the interest of which he travelled extensively both 
at home and in Europe. He was a vice-president of the Virginia Colo- 
nization Society and of the American Colonization Society in 1838.45 
At one time he was in Texas where he promoted a scheme of develop- 
ment and settlement, which was later the subject of much litigation 
and in which Mr. Mercer lost heavily. About 1850 he went to Kentucky 
and lived on a large estate which he called “Fentonville”, but which he 
sold when he went to Europe in 1853 in the interest of the outlawing 
and suppression of the slave trade. Upon his return, Mr. Mercer re- 
sided with the children of his niece, Maria Garnett, Mrs. John Peyton 
McGuire, at Howard, near Alexandria, where he died unmarried on 
May 4, 1858. A charming miniature of Mr. Mercer by Edward Mal- 
bone is in the possession of his great-great-niece, Mrs. Lelia Garnett 
Daingerfield. 

James Mercer Garnett (5) and his wife, Mary Eleanor Dick Mer- 
cer, had issue: 


1. James Mercer Garnett, Jr. (6), born at “Elmwood”, October 30, 
1794, died at “Elmwood”, July 14, 1824. He was educated at Prince- 
ton?’ but left before graduating and took up the study of the law, com- 
mencing to practice at Loretta. He was widely read and a man of 





42 Journal House of Delegates, 1811-12, p. 160-161, Feb. 20, 1812; 
also English’s “Conquest of the Northwest-Life of George Rogers 
Clarke”, Vol. II, pp. 876-884. 

43 Johns Hopkins University Historical Studies, Series XVII, Nos. 
9, 10 and 11, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1899. 

44 Resolutions of Aldermen and Common Council of City of Washing- 
ton, June 3, 1829, and June 1, 1830. 

45 Farewell address to Constituents of Charles Fenton Mercer, Aldie, 
Loudoun Co., Va., Nov. 16, 1839. 

46 Faculty Minutes. Member of Class of 1814; joined Whig Society 
in 1812, was a junior in April, 1813, and a senior in April, 1814. 
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scholarly attainment. His death when only in his thirtieth year was a 
source of deep grief to his parents. He had married March 7, 1820, his 
first cousin, Maria Hunter, the eldest sister of Robert Mercer Talia- 
ferro Hunter, born at “Laytons”, October 3, 1797, died June 4, 1873, 
the daughter of James Hunter and Maria Garnett. The only child of 
this marriage was 
Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett (7), who was born at “Elmwood”, 
July 25, 1821.47 He received his early education at the school for boys 
which had been opened at “Elmwood” by his grandparents in 1829. 
When it was discontinued a few years later, he was instructed at home 
by private tutors. He entered the University of Virginia in 1838 and 
after one year graduated in mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, and 
German. Continuing his education at home according to an elaborate 
and carefully laid out plan of self-instruction, he returned in 1841 to 
the University and attended the law lectures of Professor Henry St. 
George Tucker, the half-brother of John Randolph of Roanoke, who 
had been a life-long friend of his grandfather, James Mercer Garnett. 
Young Muscoe lived with the Tuckers and developed a strong friend- 
ship with Judge Tucker’s son, John Randolph Tucker. A most inter- 
esting correspondence between them covering the years 1842-1853 has 
been preserved.48 

Returning to “Elmwood”, Mr. Garnett began the practice of law at 
Loretta, but upon the death of his grandfather in 1843, he and his 
widowed mother went to “Fonthill” to be with her brother, R. M. T. 
Hunter, who had recently returned from Congress, where he had been 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. For the next few years, 
Mr. Garnett devoted himself to law and literature; he wrote reviews 
for the Southern Magazine and the Southern Literary Messenger, and 
in June, 1850, was invited to deliver the oration at the Alumni meeting 
at the University of Virginia. He now turned his thoughts to politics 
and in the winter of 1850 wrote and published “The Union Past and 
Future: How It Works and How to Save It”, a pamphlet which gained 
for him wide commendation. He took an active part as a member of 
the State Constitutional Convention of 1850-51, and was subsequently 
elected to the House of Delegates 1853-56. During his service there 
he was chairman of the Committee of Finance and later chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means.49 He was a delegate in 1852 to the 
Democratic National Convention at Baltimore which nominated Frank- 
lin Pierce, and again in 1856 to the Convention at Cincinnati which 
nominated James Buchanan. He was appointed in 1855 a member of 





47 Mss. sketch by his aunt, Martha Fenton Hunter. 

48“M. R. H. Garnett”, by Prof. James Mercer Garnett, William 
and Mary Quarterly, July and Oct., 1909. 

49 Journals of House of Delegates. 
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the Board of Visitors of the University of Virginia, serving until 
1859. About 1856 Mr. Garnett and his mother returned to “Elmwood”, 
making a number of changes in the property. He was elected as a 
Democrat to the Thirty-Fourth Congress, serving from December 1, 
1856, to March 3, 1861. While in Congress he was active in debate and 
an ardent defender of the South and its institutions. 

On July 26, 1860, Mr. Garnett married Mary Picton Stevens (born 
May 19, 1840, died September 21, 1903), daughter of Edwin Augustus 
Stevens (1795-1869), of “Castle Point”, Hoboken, N. J., the founder of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, an inventor and man of unusual ability. 
Mr. Stevens was an enthusiastic sportsman and one of the crew which 
sailed the “America” to its first international victory over the entries of 
the Royal Yacht Club at Cowes, England, in 1851. He was later com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, and married first, Mary Barton 
Picton, and secondly, Martha Bayard. His father, Col. John Stevens, 
was one of the leading early engineers and inventors of America, and 
married in 1782, Rachel Cox, daughter of Col. John Cox, of “Blooms- 
bury”, near Trenton, and his wife, Esther, daughter of Sir Francis 
Bowes.5° 

Mr. Garnett brought his bride to “Elmwood”, where they resided ex- 
cept during the winter of 1860, when they lived in Washington. Events 
were now rapidly approaching a crisis, and on April 17, 1861, the Vir- 
ginia State Convention, which had been called to meet February 13th, 
voted to secede. Mr. Garnett had already returned to Virginia and 
was chosen to fill a vacancy from Essex and King and Queen counties, 
entering the Convention on June 15, 1861.51 In November, 1861, he 
was elected to represent the First Virginia District in the Confederate 
States House of Representatives, taking his seat the following February 
21st.52 He was appointed to the Committee on Ways and Means but 
declined and on April 9th was appointed to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. In January, 1864, while completing his term, he was seized 
with typhoid fever and died at “Elmwood”, February 14, 1864, aged 
forty-two years. He was buried on the estate. 

Mrs. Garnett and her two small children decided to remain at “Elm- 
wood”, but Mr. Stevens, whose family were strong supporters of the 
Union, obtained through President Lincoln, orders for a gunboat to 
proceed up the Rappahannock. A detachment was landed and Mrs. 
Garnett and her children were taken from “Elmwood” and carried to the 
North. As soon as she was able to do so, however, she and the children 
returned to Virginia, and on June 1, 1869, she married Edward Parke 





50 John Stevens, an American Record, by Archibald Douglas Turn- 
bull, N. Y., 1928. 

51 Journal of Virginia Convention of 1861, p.246. 

52 Journal of Confederate Congress, Feb. 21, 1862. 
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Custis Lewis,53 who was born at “Audley”, Clarke County, February 
7, 1837, served as a colonel in the Confederate Army, and in 1886 was 
appointed by President Cleveland United States Minister to Portugal. 
He died at “Castle Point”, September 3, 1892. Colonel Lewis was the 
son of Lorenzo Lewis (1803-1847), and Esther Coxe, a niece of Rachel 
Cox, who had married Col. John Stevens, and therefore a cousin of his 
wife, and a grandson of Lawrence Lewis (1767-1839), of “Woodlawn”, 
the nephew of General Washington and the husband of Washington’s 
foster-daughter, Eleanor Parke Custis (1779-1852). 
Muscoe Russell Hunter (7) and Mary Picton (Stevens) Garnett 
had issue: 
a. James Mercer Garnett (8), born at “Elmwood”, July 7, 1861, 
died in New Jersey, June 26, 1915, married May 26, 1895, Mary Vir- 
ginia Teatom, who died March 24, 1808, with issue: 
1. Mary Barton Garnett (9), born in New York, January 11, 1898. 
2. Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett (9), born in West Superior, Wis- 
consin, April 11, 1899, served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France during the World War, and married at Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, October 7, 1922, Caroline Stocker Barclay, 
daughter of William Lyttleton and Anne (Wistar) Barclay, with 
issue : 
a. Anne Wistar Garnett (10), born November 27, 1923. 
b. James Mercer Garnett (10), born June 21, 1925. 

3. Virginia Garnett (9), born at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., November 8, 
1906. 

b. Mary Barton Picton Garnett (8), born at “Elmwood”, May 28, 
1863, married at Bernardsville, New Jersey, May 31, 1915, Rev. James 
Clayton Mitchell. Mrs. Mitchell is now a widow and resides at North 
Wales, Pennsylvania. She has inherited “Elmwood” and in addition 
owns a part of the original “Mount Pleasant” tract, including the site 
of the old house, and since the death of Philip Stephen Hunter, the last 
surviving child of R. M. T. Hunter, she has also owned “Fonthill”, 
where she spends a part of each year. She has no children and “Elm- 
wood” will eventually pass to her nephew, Muscoe Russell Hunter Gar- 
nett and his son. 

2. Ann Garnett (6), daughter of James Mercer (5) and Mary 
Eleanor Dick (Mercer) Garnett, was born August 15, 1797, died un- 
married October 3, 1835. 

3. Albert Roy Garnett (6), born February 28, 1800, died unmarried 
February 23, 1852. 





58 The Family Life of Washington, by Charles Moore, 1926, p. 176, 
and records of Lewis Family, 
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4. Mary Eleanor Garnett (6), born June 30, 1802, died in March, 
1822; married in May, 1821, Robert Payne Waring, of “Edenetta”, 
Essex County, brother of Lucy Waring, the wife of Richard Baylor, 
of “Kinloch”, and son of Robert Payne and Lucy (Latane) Waring. 
Mr. Waring purchased “Elmwood” and nine hundred acres at the time 
of his father-in-law’s financial reverses, and settled it on James Mercer 
Garnett and his heirs. Mr. and Mrs. Waring had no issue. 

5. Grace Fenton Garnett (6), born April 15, 1805, died August 15, 
1826, unmarried. 

6. Maria Garnett (6), born June 12, 1808, died September 1, 1841, 
married October 8, 1827, the Rev. John Peyton McGuire, at one time 
the rector of Vauter’s Church, St. Anne’s Parish, Essex, and later prin- 
cipal of the Episcopal High School in Alexandria. He married as his 
second wife, Judith W. Brockenbrough, the daughter of Hon. William 
Brockenbrough, of Tappahannock, President of the Virginia Court of 
Appeals. Dr. McGuire died March 26, 1869, leaving issue by Maria 
Garnett as follows: 

a. William Henry McGuire, born 1828, died 1829. 


b. Mary Eleanor Mercer McGuire, born June 1, 1831, married, Sep- 
tember 11, 1861, John Johns, son of the Right Reverend John 
Johns, D. D., Bishop of Virginia and President of William and 
Mary College. Issue. 

c. Dr. James Mercer Garnett McGuire, born April 20, 1833, died Jan- 
uary 24, 1903, married February 26, 1864, Bettie Holmes McGuire, 
d. May 3, 1874, daughter of Dr. William D. McGuire, with issue 
among others who died young: 


1. Maria Garnett McGuire, born March 11, 1867, married De- 
cember, 1902, William Travers Lewis, son of George Washing- 
ton Lewis (grandson of Lawrence and Eleanor Parke (Custis) 
Lewis) and his wife, Emily Contee Johnson, daughter of Rev- 
erdy Johnson (1796-1876), U. S. Senator, Attorney-General 
of the United States and U. S. Minister to England. 

2. John Peyton McGuire, born November 25, 1869, died June 16, 
1890. 

3. Charles Fenton McGuire, born March 18, 1871, married, April 
12, 1906, Margaretta McCormick, daughter of Marshall Mc- 
Cormick. 

d. Ann Susan McGuire, born and died in December, 1835. 

e. John Peyton McGuire, Jr., born September 30, 1836, died April 
29, 1906, married July 10, 1860, Clara Forsyth Mason, who died 
November 7, 1877, daughter of Captain Murray Mason, U. S. N. 
and C. S. N., and his wife, Clara Forsyth, daughter of Hon. John 
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Forsyth, U. S. Senator, Governor of Georgia, U. S. Minister to 
Spain and Secretary of State under Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren. Captain Mason was a son of James Murray Mason (1798- 
1871, grandson of George Mason, of “Gunston”), U. S. Senator 
and Confederate Commissioner to Great Britain, 1862-65, and his 
wife, Eliza Margaretta Chew, daughter of Benjamin Chew, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, the son of Benjamin Chew, of “Cliveden”, Ger- 
mantown, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Mr. McGuire for many 
years conducted a school for boys in Richmond. He was much 
beloved and widely known throughout the South. His son, John 
Peyton McGuire, 3d, has carried on the educational traditions of 
the school. 

f. Maria Garnett McGuire, born in August, 1838, died May 27, 1856, 
unmarried. 

g. Grace Fenton Hunter McGuire, born February 18, 1840, died 
February 22, 1904, married July 28, 1868, Rev. Kinloch Nelson, 
who died October 25, 1894, with issue: 

1. Grace Fenton Nelson, born October 24, 1869, married April 
18, 1890, Rev. Edward Trail Helfenstein, who is at this time 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Maryland. 

2. Rev. Robert Burwell Nelson, born July 6, 1871, married, May 
23, 1906, Sallie Bruce Seddon, daughter of William Cabell 
Seddon, the son of James Alexander Seddon, Secretary of War 
of the Confederacy. 

3. John Peyton Garnett Nelson, M. D., born November 17, 1872, 
married, June 3, 1902, Susan Rose Morris. 

4. Mildred Walker Nelson, born February 18, 1876, married No- 
vember 19, 1898, Rev. John I. Yellott. 

h. Emily Page McGuire, born July 9, 1841, married July 1, 1873, 
Philip W. Nelson, who died September 27, 1908, without issue. 

7. Charles Fenton Mercer Garnett (6), born at “Elmwood”, October 
7, 1810, died unmarried, in Norfolk, Virginia, March 6, 1886. He grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia, and studied civil engineering 
which he later pursued with much success. From 1856-59 he was the 
chief engineer of the Dom Pedro II Railroad, the first in Brazil. 

8. Theodore Stanford Garnett (6), born at “Elmwood”, November 
18, 1812, died May 28, 1885, and is buried at “Elmwood”. He grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia. Like his brother he became 
a civil engineer and was actively identified with the work of laying 
out and building railroads throughout the South.* He married in Pen- 








*In 1852 he assisted in constructing the North Carolina Central from 
Goldsboro to Charlotte, now the main line of the Southern, and in 1856 
became the chief engineer of the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad. 
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sacola, Florida, April 18, 1839, Florentina Isidora Moreno (born April 
4, 1822, died in Washington, D. C., January 30, 1907), daughter of 
Dr. Fernando Moreno, a surgeon in the Spanish army, who was born 
in Malaga, Spain, in 1763, and died in Havana, Cuba, in 1838. _ Mrs. 
Garnett’s sister, Angela Sylvaria Moreno, was the wife of Stephen R. 
Mallory (1813-1873), U. S. Senator from Florida, 1851-1861, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the Confederacy, and her nephew, Stephen R. 
Mallory, Jr. (1848-1907), also represented Florida in the Senate from 
1897-1907. 

The issue of Theodore Stanford (6) and Florentina I. (Moreno) 
Garnett were: 

a. James Mercer Garnett (7), M. A., LL. D., born at “Aldie’”, Lou- 
doun County, Virginia, the home of his great-uncle, Charles Fenton 
Mercer, April 24, 1840.54 He graduated from the Episcopal High 
School near Alexandria in 1857, entered the University of Vir- 
ginia and in two years had the distinction of being awarded his 
Master’s Degree at the age of nineteen years. In 1859-60 he 
taught at the Brookland School in Albemarle, and in July, 1861, 
enlisted as a private in the Rockbridge Artillery of the “Stone- 
wall” Brigade, C. S. A., serving throughout the War and being 
paroled at Appomattox Court House April 10, 1865. He had been 
a lieutenant, then a captain and ordnance officer of Rodes’, later 
Grimes’ Division, Second Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. 
Returning to civilian life, he taught school at Charlottesville, 1865- 
67; held the chair of Greek in Louisiana State University, 1867; 
was instructor of ancient languages and mathematics at the Epis- 
copal High School, 1867-69. In 1869 he went to Germany and 
pursued his studies in classical philology at Leipszig and Berlin. 
Returning to America in 1870 he was chosen President of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland, and during his term was also pro- 
fessor of history and of English and English literature. In 1880 
he resigned and for two years conducted his own University School 
at Ellicott City, Md. He was appointed in 1882 professor of En- 
glish and English literature at the University of Virginia; in 1893 
when the English department was divided between two professors, 
Dr. Garnett held the chair of English alone until 1896, when he 
moved to Baltimore, where he filled a vacancy in the chair of 
English literature at the Women’s (now Goucher) College. In 
1874 he received the degree of Doctor of Laws from St. John’s 
College. In his later years he retired from active teaching and 
devoted himself to writing and to the affairs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He was a vestryman of Memorial Church, 





54 Who’s Who in America, 1900: Dictionary of American Biography 
(1932). 
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Baltimore, and often a delegate to the diocesan and General Con- 
ventions. He was a vice-president of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, 1887-88; president of the American Dialect So- 
ciety, 1890-91; president of the American Philological Association, 
1893-4. His most important works were the metrical translations 
from the Anglo-Saxon of “Beowulf” (1882), which went through 
several editions 2nd was used in schools and colleges, of “Elene, 
Judith, Athelstan, The Fight at Brunanburh, and Byrhtnoth” 
1889). He also edited “Selections in English Prose from Eliza- 
beth to Victoria (1891), Macbeth (1897) and with P. B. Bar- 
ringer and Rosewell Page prepared under his own supervision a 
two volume “History of the University of Virginia” (1904). He 
contributed many essays and reviews in the American Journal of 
Philology, The Nation, and other periodicals, and wrote several 
articles for the historical quarterlies. He married, April 19, 1871, 
Kate Huntington Noland, born January 4, 1849, daughter of Major 
Burr Powell and Susan Chapline (Wilson) Noland, of Middle- 
burg, Loudoun County, Va. One of Mrs. Garnett’s sisters married 
Mr. Bolling Haxall, while her brother married Rosalie Haxall 
and was the father of Miss Charlotte Noland, who for several 
years has so successfully conducted the Foxcroft School for girls 
in Middleburg. Dr. Garnett had one son, James Mercer Garnett 
(8), Jr., born March 10, 1872, graduated at the University of 
Virginia, and practiced law in Baltimore. He is unmarried. 


. Theodore Stanford Garnett, Jr. (7), born in Richmond, Virginia, 


October 28, 1844, died in Norfolk, April 27, 1915. He was edu- 
cated at the Episcopal High School, Alexandria, 1854-61; served 
in the Army of Northern Virginia, C. S. A., 1861-65, first as a 
private of Company F, 9th Virginia Cavalry, then as a first lieu- 
tenant and aide-de-camp on the staff of Major-Genera! J. E. B. 
Stuart. After Stuart’s death he was attached to the staff of 
Major-General William Henry Fitzhugh Lee. He was later pro- 
moted to captain and was adjutant-general of General William P. 
Roberts’ Brigade of cavalry until April 9, 1865. In 1867 he grad- 
uated in law at the University of Virginia and shortly thereafter 
was appointed Judge of the Nansemond County Court. In 1873 
he went to Norfolk and practiced law there for forty-two years. 
He was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Episcopal High 
School, and from 1900-6 was major-general commanding the Vir- 
ginia division of the United Confederate Veterans. He married, 
first, October 23, 1873, Emily Eyre Baker, who died February 23, 
1876, daughter of Hon. Richard H. Baker, of Norfolk, by whom 
he had two children, and secondly, July 28, 1885, Mrs. Louisa 
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(Smith) Bowdoin, with no issue. The issue of Theodore (7) 
and Emily (Baker) Garnett were: 


1. 


Cc. 


Lelia Barraud Garnett (8), born September 13, 1874, married, 
first, October 18, 1899, William Elliott Huger, Jr., M. D., 
son of William Elliott Huger, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and grandson of Daniel Elliott Huger (1779-1854), jurist and 
U.S. Senator. Dr. Huger was a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School and died in Baltimore, March 29, 1902, leaving 
a son 

a. William Elliott Huger (9), born August 21, 1900. 

She married, secondly, in Norfolk, April 28, 1909, Edward Ab- 
bott Burdett, who died November 29, 1909. A son was born 
of this marriage in Baltimore: 

b. Edward Abbott Burdett, Jr. (9), born April 27, 1910. 

She married in 1916, as her third husband, Francis Lee Dain- 
gerfield, son of Edward L. Daingerfield, of Alexandria, no 
issue. 


. Theodore Stanford Garnett (8), born September 8, 1875, at- 


tended the Episcopal High School, graduated from the Uni- 

versity of Virginia, studied law and practiced in Norfolk. Mr. 

Garnett is a Trustee of the Episcopal High School, a trustee 

of the Mary Ludlow Home. He married, April 25, 1901, Eleanor 

Colville Randolph, daughter of Right Reverend Alfred Magill 

Randolph (1836-1918), Episcopal Bishop of Southern Virginia, 

who was a grandson of Captain Robert Randolph (1759- 

1825), of “Eastern View”, Fauquier County, and his wife, 

Elizabeth Carter, daughter of Charles Carter (1732-1806), of 

“Shirley”, and sister of Anne Carter, who married “Light 

Horse Harry” Lee and was the mother of General Robert 

E. Lee. Issue of Theodore Stanford (8) and Eleanor (Ran- 

dolph) Garnett were: 

a. Theodore Stanford Garnett (9), born July 14, 1905, edu- 
cated at Episcopal High School and at the University of 
Virginia. 

b. Eleanor Randolph Garnett (9), born February 2, 1909, mar- 
ried, April 18, 1931, Richard Willing Byrd Ruffin, son of Ed- 
mund Sumter Ruffin, and great grandson of Edmund Ruffin, 
the rural economist. Issue: Eleanor Randolph Ruffin (10), 
born May 13, 1933. 

c. Alfred Randolph Garnett (9), born December 1, 1913, a 
student at the Episcopal High School. 

Ella Isidora Garnett (7), born in Columbia, South Carolina, 

December 11, 1848, died in Norfolk, unmarried, February 29, 

1924. 
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9. Eliza Lucinda Garnett (6), born May 6, 1815, died July 5, 1847, 

unmarried, 

Of the many houses which once belonged to the Garnetts, “Elmwood” 
alone remains. It was built for James Mercer Garnett (5) by his 
father, Muscoe Garnett (4) just before the Revolution on lands ac- 
quired by the elder Garnett in 1767 from Thomas Thorp, but embraced 
within the estate were also the lands which Muscoe Garnett had pur- 
chased of Bernard Gaines, William and Thomas Ayres, and James 
Rutherford. Entering by the old gate, the road crosses fertile fields 
and winds upward through woods, past stables which once housed a 
string of thoroughbreds (for James Mercer Garnett was a member of 
the Fredericksburg Jockey Club and often had entries in the races), 
until a two and one-half story brick building, with high pointed gable 
roof is reached. This once served as an office where the master ad- 
ministered the affairs of the plantation and where the young men of 
the family slept. A short distance beyond, facing a double row of 
stately ailanthus trees, planted it is said as a protection against malaria, 
stands the house itself, with its adjacent kitchen, smoke house and other 
out buildings, beautifully situated on a hill opposite the site of “Mount 
Pleasant”, about two miles distant and nearer the river. The mansion 
is of brick, two stories with a basement and attic. The west front 
overlooking the garden is pierced by twenty windows and two door- 
ways, and reveals the ample proportions of the house. One hundred 
feet long and thirty feet wide, the house opens into a T-shaped broad 
central hall, the walls of which were originally panelled. Doors lead 
off on the right to a music room and to a large drawing-room, always 
called “The Hall”, and on the left to the library and to the dining-room. 
“The Hall” compares favorably with the finest of Virginia interiors; 
it runs the full width of the house and is twenty-four feet by nearly 
thirty feet, with white panelled walls, a beautifully carved frieze, a 
ceiling once frescoed, a deep pink marble mantel, and doorways sur- 
mounted by richly ornamented broken pediments, while the doors and 
wainscoting are of natural walnut. Shelves of books collected by sev- 
eral generations—many rare volumes in French, German and English— 
line the sides of the library, which is panelled in curly maple, and above 
the great fireplace is an oil painting of a Madonna. Here also is a 
marble bust of Mr. James Mercer Garnett’s brother-in-law, Charles 
Fenton Mercer, long a member of Congress. A wide staircase to the 
left of the main hall, a space now occupied by a pantry, originally con- 
nected the two floors, but was removed when Muscoe Russell Hunter 
Garnett altered the house in 1856-7, the stairs being then placed in a 
tower addition and finally becoming a spiral to the attic, where during 
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the Civil War the family valuables were hidden under a board. On 
the second floor the five bed-rooms open off a hall which runs the 
length of the house on the east side, from the windows of which—the 
central one of Palladian design—can be caught glimpses of the Rap- 
pahannock about six miles distant. The large bed-room over “The 
Hall” is of similar size, and contains a handsome marble mantel and 
finely carved woodwork. The rooms are still furnished with excellent 
old pieces of mahogany—massive poster beds, children’s tent beds, grace- 
ful secretaries, carved and inlaid tables and chairs, and in the pantry 
may be found quaint old iron lanterns, candle moulds, platters and old- 
fashioned pastry-boards. The Hon. B. Johnson Barbour wrote that 
whenever he read a novel with scenes set in a fine old English house, 
“Elmwood” with its great hall, library and parlor and its general 
spaciousness always rose before him. John Esten Cooke, the novelist, 
is said to have written his “Surry of Eagle’s Nest” at and around 
“Elmwood”, and to have taken young Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett 
as the hero of the story. 

The garden which is back of the house was laid out by Muscoe Russell 
Hunter Garnett while still a youth. Low box-bordered walks wind 
their way by rose bushes, perennials and crepe myrtles, now the size 
of trees. There are still many rare shrubs as Muscoe, like his grand- 
father before him, was a devoted horticulturist. The family burying- 
ground lies back of the garden in a cluster of cedars and holly and is 
carpeted with ivy, honeysuckle and periwinkle. Among the graves is 
that of Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, Essex’s most distinguished 
citizen, which bears the simple inscription: “To his native State he 
devoted the culture of his life, and his highest attainments were for the 
service of his country”. “Elmwood” has been unoccupied save by care- 
takers since James Mercer Garnett (8) moved away from Virginia in 
the eighteen-nineties. Its present owner, however, Mrs. Mary Barton 
Picton Garnett Mitchell, visits her old home several times a year, and 
while circumstances for some time have prevented her occupying it, she 
still retains a deep and devoted affection for the home of her fore- 
fathers. Edith Tunis Sale has written a most interesting and detailed 
description of “Elmwood” in her book “The Interiors of Virginia 
Houses of Colonial Times” and the late Sally Nelson Robbins in writing 
of “Elmwood” says: “No spot could be found which gives so easily to 
inspiration. The far-reaching fields, the river, the monarch trees and 
the seductive old garden cast a spell upon the soul which must break 
forth into speech and language.” 
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THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(40). 


(41). 
(41). 


I. 


(Continued) 


John Pendleton, son of Philip and Isabella (Hurt) Pen- 
dleton, was born in 1691 and died in 1776. He moved to 
what became later Amherst County and lived on the 
east slope of Tobacco Row Mountain. He was buried 
in the old Pendleton Graveyard near Tobacco Row, but 
the graves are not marked, unfortunately. He married, 
about 1719, Mary Tinsley, daughter of Samuel Tinsley. 
Of their issue there is no record, except for one son. 


Issue: 


William, who married Elizabeth Tinsley. 


William Pendleton, son of John and Mary (Tinsley) 
Pendleton, was born about 1720 and died in Amherst 
County in 1779. He married, about 1748, his cousin, Eliz- 
abeth Tinsley, daughter of Edward Tinsley who died in 
Amherst County in 1783 and in his will (recorded in 
Will Book No. 2, page 118) mentioned his daughter, 
Elizabeth Pendleton. Hardesty’s Historical Encyclopedia, 
Virginia Biographical Sketches, by R. A. Brock, late 
Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, lists six 
of the sons of William and Elizabeth (Tinsley) Pendle- 
ton among the Minute Men of Amherst County who, on 
June 21, 1781, were ordered into service by Daniel Gaines, 
viz: Benjamin, John, Richard, Edmund, Reuben and Wil- 
liam Pendleton. Of these, Benjamin was pensioned for 
his services and after the War moved to Kentucky; John 
also moved to that state, as did Edmund, who later came 
to Tennessee. 





*I regret the incompleteness of this part of the genealogy dealing 
with the Amherst County branch of the family. It is due mainly to 
the rudeness and indifference of members of that branch who re- 
fused to co-operate with me. That this line has been dealt with at 
all is due to the kindness of a very few members of it whom I have 
already thanked for their interest. Mrs. Gottschalk’s researches in 
Amherst and adjacent counties, as well as in Richmond, have sup- 
plied much data, of course—J. B. C. N. 
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Issue: 
(42). I. James, who married Sarah Elizabeth Rucker. 
II. Benjamin, who was born Aug. 3, 1751, and died about 
1833; he was a Revolutionary Soldier who received a 
pension for his services and later moved to Ky. 
(43). III. Edmund. 
(44). IV. Reuben, who married Frances Maria Anna Garland. 
V. John, who was born in 1760 and died in 1830; he married, 
Jan. 24, 1786, Sally Banks, daughter of Lynn Banks of 
Amherst Co. They moved to Ky., where he, with his 
wife and children, was captured by Indians and never 
afterward heard from. 


Issue: 


Reuben, who was born in 1790 and died in 1860. 
John, who was born in 1792 and died in 1860. 
Richard, who died in 1833; he married ———— Berry. 
Tinsley, who died unmarried. 

James, who died in 1850; he married Frances Narcissa 
Sharp. 


we wh 


Issue: 


(1). Robert H., who was born in 1830; he married 
Pratt. 


Issue: 


(a). Ellen, who married ———— Doggett. 
(b). Wilcher L. 
(c). Cornelia, who married ———— Dudley. 
(d). Edmund. 
(e). George W. 
(f). Fannie, who married ———— Perkins. 
(g). Lafayette. 

(2). Betty, who married ———— Tinsley. 

(3). Carrie, who married ———— Smith. 

(4). James Lewis. 


(5). George. 
(6). Frances, who married ———— Allen. 
(7). Susan, who married ———— Kenner. 


(8). Jane, who married -———— Kables. 
(9). Patrick. 

6. Micajah, who was born in 1800 and died in 1878. He 
was a M. D. 

7. ————, who married Thomas Scott. 
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8. ————, who married Hiram Peebles. 

9. ————, who married Mr. Willis. 
bout VI. Richard, who was born in 1760 and died in 1829; he was 
da a Revolutionary soldier; he married, Jan. 4, 1784, his 

cousin, Mary Tinsley (1764-1844). 

Issue: 

“ 1. William, who died, unmarried, in 1828. 
set, 2. Bettie, who married, Jan. 25, 1806, Ambrose Lucas. 
of 3. Lucy, who married, July 30, 1821, Wesley E. Christian. 
his 4. Sarah, who married, March 16, 1816, George Jones, 
taal 5. James, who died in 1838. 

6. Pauline. 

7. Polly. 

8. Richard. 

9. Henry. 
~ 10. Reuben, who married Martha Cox. 


VII. Isaac, who married, Feb. 16, 1795, Nancy Hardwick. 

sa VIII. William, who died, sp., in 1828; he married, June 8, 1794, 
Patty Cox, daughter of Arthur Cox, then deceased. 

IX. Mary, who married Jeremiah Whitten. 

ed X. Sarah, who married, Oct. 13, 1794, John Mahone. 

XI. Frances, who married, March 13, 1801, Jabez Camden. 

XII. Betsy, who married, Sept. 9, 1793, Reuben Baldock. 


XIII. Margaret, who was born in 1779; she married, Nov. 1], 
1796, James Miles. 

(42). James Pendleton, son of William and Elizabeth (Tinsley) 
Pendleton, was born in 1750 and died in 1832; he mar- 
ried, in 1769, Sarah Elizabeth Rucker (1750-1825), daugh- 
ter of John Rucker who died in 1781 by his wife, Eleanor 
Warren who died in 1798, both of Amherst Co. John 
Rucker was a Revolutionary sodier with the rank of 
lieutenant; he was killed in action in 1781. James Pen- 
dleton was also a soldier, serving with the Va. troops as 
a captain, Feb. 7, 1777; he was at Valley Forge, June 3, 
1778, and in camp near Chester, Pa., July 9, 1779. He 
was ensign, lieut., capt., and brevet major during the 
war (Saffell, pages 146-7). 


Issue: 
(49a). I. Elizabeth, who married William McDaniel. 
(49a). Elizabeth Pendleton, only surviving child of Capt. James 


and Sarah Elizabeth (Rucker) Pendleton, was born Dec. 
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VI. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII. 
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19, 1787, and died May 17, 1839; she married, Jan. 26, 
1801, her cousin, William McDaniel (who was born Feb. 
22, 1774, and died June 19, 1857), son of John and Mar- 
garet (Rucker) McDaniel. 


Issue: 


. Sally McDaniel, who was born July 6, 1802, and died 


Oct. 3, 1827; she married, Oct. 16, 1817, John Myers. 
Margaret McDaniel, who was born Oct. 26, 1804, and 
died Oct. 1, 1820, unmarried. 

Kathrine McDaniel, who was born March 27, 1807, and 
died ; she married Nathan Glenn. 

James Pendleton McDaniel, who was born June 19, 1809, 
and died July 28, 1877; he married, in 1832, Mary Glenn. 
Elizabeth McDaniel, who was born May 30, 1811; she 
married _L————— Ogden. 

John Rucker McDaniel, who was born Jan. 2, 1813; he 
married, in 1837, Elizabeth Thurman. 

Jane McDaniel, who was born Feb. 29, 1816, and died 
May 17, 1871; she married, March 12, 1833, Henry West 
Quarles (1795-1869). 


Issue: 
1. Anne Daingerfield Quarles, who was born in 1837 and 


died in 1916; she married Henry James Dobbs (1841- 
1915). 


Issue: 


(1). Nellie West Dobbs, of High Point, 
furnished the data of this branch 
(2). Joseph Henry Dobbs. 
William McDaniel, who was born Sept. 3, 
ried Mary Thurman. 


N. C., who has 
of the family. 


1817; he mar- 


Lindsey McDaniel, who was born July 25, 1819; he mar- 


ried Martha Glenn. 


. Mary Anne McDaniel, who was born Feb. 22, 1821, and 


died young. 

Philip B. McDaniel, who was born May 10, 1824. 
Sophie B. McDaniel, who was born May 4, 1827, and died 
Feb. 15, 1889; she married, in 1848, Hardway Turner 
(1819-1887). 

Edward Jackson McDaniel, who was born March 14, 
1829, and died Oct. 5, 1832. 
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III. 
IV. 
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Edmund Pendleton, son of William and Elizabeth (Tins- 
ley) Pendleton, was born about 1754 and died in 1830; 





he married 
Issue: 
. Sarah, who married ———— Wallace. 
Lewis. 
James. 


Benjamin, who was born in 1784 and died about 1860; 
he married Ann (Elkins) Brown. 


SNAMPR ONS 


Issue: 


Catherine. 

Mary. 

Joseph. 

Dillard. 

Andrew. 

Thomas. 

Benjamin. 

Edmund, who was born May 23, 1815, and died March 
11, 1868; he married, in 1842, Sarah Smartt, daughter 
of General William C. Smartt, who married, Sept. 
13, 1804, Margaret Colville (1787-1827), and grand- 
daughter of Francis Smartt (1762-1802), who married, 
thirdly, Dec. 29, 1784, Martha Cheek (1766-1838). He 
was a son of Francis Burwell Smartt and who married 
Mary ———— (d. 1796). 


Issue: 


(1). Anna, who was born June 29, 1843, and died 
April 11, 1864; she married, Dec. 18, 1861, Robert 
Slaughter. 

(2). George C., who was born April 23, 1845, and died 
Jan. 19, 1913; he was Lt. Gov. of Texas, 1890-2, 
and a member of the 53rd and 54th Congresses; 
he married, May 16, 1870, Helen Embree (who 
was born May 23, 1848, and died Sept. 3, 1924). 


Issue: 


(a). Mable, born Dec. 17, 1872; married, Dec. 
22, 1897, Noble Andrew Sayre (who died 
Feb. 3, 1924). 

(b). Myrtle, born March 31, 1877; married, Sept. 
5, 1902, Lee F. Cowan. 
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(c). Aria, born Sept. 2, 1881; married, May 15, 
1904, Morton J. Lyster. 

(d). Lucille, born May 19, 1886; married Harry 
Taylor Kendall, and died Sept. 3, 1924. 

(e). Edmund Embree, born Aug. 31, 1888; mar- 
ried, June 3, 1918, Katherine Van Buren. 


Issue: 


(al). George C., born Oct. 15, 1919. 
(bl). Edmund Embree, born June 8, 1921. 


(3). William Smartt, who was born Feb. 6, 1848; he 


(4). 


(5). 


(6). 


married, 1875, Anne Shelton. 


Issue: 


(a). Anna Belle, born 1876. 

(b). Herbert, born 1878. 

(c). Walter, born 1880. 

(d). Edna, born 1884. 

Edmund Gaines, who was born Sept. 28, 1852, 
and died Nov. 19, 1931; he married, Oct. 7, 1879, 
Keturah Elliott. 


Issue: 
(a). David Elliott, born July 28, 1880; died Oct. 
24, 1926. 


(b). Bessie D., born April 23, 1882. 

(c). Royal, born June 16, 1884. 

(d). George C., born Sept. 28, 1886. 

(e). Mary J., born Nov. 24, 1888. 

(f). J. R., born March 1, 1892. 

(g). Fay, born Aug. 27, 1895. 

(h). Fern, born Aug. 27, 1895. 

(i). Olive H., born July 13, 1898. 

(j). Velma B., born March 31, 1905. 

Alice, who was born April 4, 1855; she married, 
Dec. 17, 1876, William Pompey Blackburn. 
Octavia, who was born Jan., 1858; she married, 
Oct., 1883, Kleben M. Van Zandt, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Confederate Veterans (d. March 
19, 1919, aged 93). 


(To be continued) 
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Tue History oF Vircinta’s Navy oF THE Revo_ution. By Robert 
Armistead Stewart. Mitchell and Hotchkiss, printers. Richmond, 
Virginia. Pages 279, including index. $3.50. 


Announcement of the publication of any volume dealing with Virginia 
history and written by Dr. Robert A. Stewart would be of widespread 
interest in this State where the author is well known as a painstaking 
student and pleasing writer. It is, then, a matter of special interest 
that Dr. Stewart in the present book has undertaken to present a phase 
of the State’s history that has not previously been carefully investi- 
gated and recited in book form. 

In an opening chapter entitled “The Gunpowder Prelude”, the author 
recalls several episodes associated with the early revolutionary strife in 
Virginia, including the attempt made by Governor Dunmore to remove 
the powder from the magazine in Williamsburg and resulting in the 
famous march of Patrick Henry and his Minute Men to the Colonial 
Capital. The “march”, as is well known, was also the occasion for 
Lord Dunmore’s discreet withdrawal to a British vessel in nearby 
waters. 

The compelling story of Virginia’s navy is told in sixteen chapters, 
all of great interest, which show the importance of the part played in 
the revolutionary movement by this “navy” which was the largest of all 
the “state navies” and probably was a determining factor in the final 
result of the war. 

A chapter is devoted to the final engagement of “The Patriot” and 
to the successful exploit of the privateer “Marquis LaFayette” as re- 
counted by the vessel’s lieutenant, John Cowper. The last named ship 
was owned by the firm of Wills Cowper and Company and was com- 
manded by Captain Joseph Meredith. 

Other chapters of no less interest recite the career of “The Mos- 
quito”; also how the marauders of the inlets were outwitted; and the 
episode of “French overlordship”. 

The author points out that in May, 1776, the Virginia Convention 
ordained the appointment of a board of naval commissioners who were to 
superintend the navy that was then coming into being. The commis- 
sioners who then were Thomas Whiting, John Hutchings, Champion 
Travis, Thomas Newton, Jr., and George Webb, held their first meet- 
ing July 8, 1776, in Williamsburg and the board with some changes in 
its membership continued to function until it was abolished by legis- 
lative act in May, 1780. 

It is a matter of interest that the board acquired a tract of about 119 
acres on the Chickahominy river, in Charles City county, for the estab- 
lishment of a ship yard, the site being chosen both because it was 
sheltered and because of the available supply of excellent timber. 

Of the public “rope walks” and manufactories of sail cloth and other 
required supplies the most important was at Warwick, on the James 
river, a few miles below Richmond. 

It is thought that sail makers were probably brought from the Ulster 
settlement in the Valley of Virginia. At all events it is significant that 
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Col. Sampson Mathews, of Augusta county, was assigned as a member 
of a committee on the supervision of naval equipment. 

Naval equipment, however, would have availed little without men of 
actual experience in things nautical and for this need the State turned 
to its veterans of the merchant marine. From this service came Rich- 
ard Barron, Eleazer Callender, John Calvert, John Cowper, James 
Markham, Richard Taylor, Edward Travis, Celey Saunders, Isaac 
Younghusband, and John Catesby Cocke. Also most of the vessels that 
were first commissioned were merchant-men that were transformed 
for the new service desired. 

Dr. Stewart concludes that “the navy thus created played its part 
heroically”. And he adds “without the supplies convoyed safely to the 
Head of Elk the Continental army would have suffered, in trying days, 
even more acutely, perhaps with resultant disaster.” 

The author has included in his book a roster of the Virginia navy of 
the Revolution which gives the names, service record, and rank of those 
listed as well as the names of many of the descendants. In short the 
“roster” has been made as complete as the extant records make pos- 
sible, and it is a valuable feature of the book. 

Rosert B. Munrorp, Jr. 


THE Vestry Book or PEtswortH PariIsH, GLOUCESTER CouNTy, VIR- 
GINIA, 1677-1793. Transcribed, Annotated, ard Indexed by C. G. 
Chamberlayne. Published by the Library Board of the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond. $5.00. 


Dr. Chamberlayne has again placed students of Virginia history 
greatly in his debt by the publication of the Vestry Book of Petsworth 
Parish. While this is the fifth Vestry Book he has published, it is 
the fourth of a group of adjoining parishes in one section of the 
Colony: the others being Christ Church Parish in Middlesex County, 
Kingston in Mathews, and Stratton-Major in lower King and Queen. 
These four with the Vestry Book of the neighboring Parish of St. 
Peter’s in New Kent, published by the Colonial Dames of Virginia a 
number of years ago, furnished material for a study of such economic 
conditions as illegitimacy, poverty, the attitude toward education and 
similar matters in a district covering several adjoining counties, and 
consequently will present a clearer picture of general conditions than 
the Vestry Book of any one parish can give. The value of these Vestry 
records therefore is far greater than that of ecclesiastical affairs alone. 
Over quite a long period of years the indentures by which orphaned 
children were bound out are given in full and it is interesting to note 
that in each case the master was required to train the child in some 
trade or avocation by which he could earn a living, and to teach him 
to read, the usual requirement being to give him three years schooling, 
or else to be able to read any chapter in the Bible. The interest of the 
Vestry in the education of orphan children is shown by an order under 
date of October 8th, 1724, “that all orphants children bound out by the 
Parish hereafter that if they cannot read at thirteen years old that 
then they shall be sett free from their then said master or mistress, 
or to taken from them”. 

The constant requirement of these indentures in this and other Vestry 
books that the child should be taught to “read the Bible” is perhaps 
indicative of more widespread possession and use of that Book than 
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some critics of the Established Church in that period would seem to 
be willing to concede. 

The book has been transcribed in the careful style which we have 
learned to expect in Dr. Chamberlayne’s publications, with an introduc- 
tion giving all the information available as to the date of formation 
of the Parish. One must refer to Meade’s “Old Churches and Fam- 
ilies in Virginia” for the story of the pathetic end of the beautiful old 
church building of Petsworth Parish even though one regrets that the 
good Bishop thought it necessary to publish in full a warning issued 
by the Vestry to the Minister continuing him in office “on liking and 
hopes of his future amendment” while he fails even to mention matters 
of as much importance as the continuing interest of the Vestry in the 
welfare of dependent children. The Minister in question heeded the 
warning as the Vestry a year later adopted an order that “this Vestry 
with the inhabitants of ye s¢ p's» well approving of his present life 
and conversacon doe order and appoynt that he be still continued in his 
present place and office and exercise his Ministeriall Function in the 
s¢ pis» as formerly”. He continued as Minister of the Parish for six- 
teen years later until his death with no other charge of misconduct 
recorded against him. 

In stating that the present Vestry Book of Petsworth begins with the 
year 1677, after the Parish had been in existence for perhaps twenty 
years or more, Dr. Chamberlayne calls attention to the fact that the 
Vestry Book of the adjoining Parish of Christ Church, Middlesex, de- 
clares the records of certain Vestry meetings prior to 1677 had been 
mutilated or were wanting, and that no other Vestry Book known to be 
in existence antedates that year. His suggestion as a possible reason 
for this fact that in those parishes especially where the sympathy with 
Bacon’s Rebellion was widespread it was “found advisable to destroy 
the existing Vestry Records, or at least to render illegible some part” 
of them is most interesting. At least one parson, Thomas Gordon of 
Old Rappahannock County (he lived on the Essex side) was convicted 
of complicity in the Rebellion, disbarred from further holding a parish 
in the Colony and sentenced to appear before the Rappahannock County 
Court on bended knees and with a rope about his neck acknowledge his 
crimes and beg for his life. Knowing the temper of his County he 
with others similarly sentenced marched into court with small tape over 
their shoulders instead of halters. These and similar isolated facts, if 
they can be gathered and put together will throw a flood of new light 
upon that disturbed period of Virginia history. 

G. MacLaren Brypon. 


Burton CHRONICLES OF CoLONIAL VircIntIA. By Francis Burton Har- 
rison. Privately Printed, 1933. Printed in Germany by L. C. Wit- 
tich’sche, Hofbuchdruckerei, Dormstadt. 


The equipment of a genealogist is threefold: first, the compelling urge 
to know intimately the people of ‘the past, who and what they were; 
secondly, sufficient imagination to construct working hypotheses; lastly, 
the power for accurate and sustained research until what has been hy- 
pothesis can be discarded as fancy or accepted as fact. 

On all three counts, high praise is due Mr. Francis Burton Harrison 
whose first essay in genealogical fields, Burton Chronicles of Colonial 
Virginia, has just been published. His desire to know the past fully is 
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evident on every page of this carefully referenced book and he has 
not shirked the great amount of research that it entailed. He has the 
imagination to form conjectures and the frankness to admit that even 
after research they sometimes remain conjectures. 

In fact, the writer believes that the outstanding feature of the book 
is this monumental honesty which one regretfully admits has sometimes 
been alien to genealogies. Too long have we been fed on John Does 
and Richard Roes, grandsons of Lord This-or-That, who receiving 
“grants from the King, came to Virginia and established themselves 
as large landed proprietors and slaveholders.” It is time to admit that 
the majority of ancestors like the majority of descendants, were of the 
middle class who, coming over to better their condition, were fortunate 
if they could acquire a small acreage and one or two slaves. A rare 
and unusual charm is obtained by Mr. Harrison’s willingness to accept 
his Burtons as revealed in records; what if they do indulge in a little 
“prophanity” or lose an ear in a conflict more impetuous than usual. 
Records like a camera must record facts. 

The quotation and citation of documents to create a background is 
excellent, giving the book a larger scope than its title would indicate. 
Not only the Burtons but many others beginning in a restricted area of 
Tidewater Virginia are found a century later far south and west of their 
starting point. For that reason Burton Chronicles showing the trek of 
its protagonists pictures the development of Virginia. One notices the 
splendid format of the book with profound sorrow that generous daugh- 
ters who are publishers are not more often available. They would be 
fine family acquisitions. The proof reading has been thorough, only one 
serious mis-spelling being noted, “personality” for “personalty” on pp. 
103 and 262. 

The only drawback to this delightfully informative addition to Vir- 


ginia genealogies lies in the fact that being privately printed, its read- 
ers are more restricted than they should be for so excellent a volume. 


MartHa Wooproor Hipen. 


Tue RixEy GENEALOGY, WITH REFERENCES TO THE MorEHEAD, HuNTON, 
Gipss, Hatt, THomMas, Jones, Lewis, CHANCELLOR, PENDLETON, 
SmitH AND OTHER ALLIED Famiuties... By Randolph Picton Rixey. 
— Printed by the J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
1933. 


To this compilation of the annals and genealogy of a family that has 
furnished a number of men of prominence to Virginia and to the 
United States the late Rev. Randolph Picton Rixey gave many years 
of patient and devoted research. The family of Rixey is traced by the 
author to its Virginia propositus, Richard Riccia, or Rixey, of Truro 
Parish, Prince William County, a scion, according to evidence adduced, 
of the Italian noble family of Ricci, whose handsomely illuminated 
arms are included among the numerous illustrations of the book. 

At the head of each chapter devoted to a separate branch of the 
Rixey family appears a family tree that makes the descent evident at 
a glance, as a guide to the text. 

An appendix offers copies of Morehead, Hunton and Mallory wills, 
and many other documents are printed, in whole or in part, through- 
out this singularly attractive and valuable work. 

Rost. A. STEWART. 





